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LUTHERANS THIRD IN PROTESTANT GROWTH 


Statistics for 1936 Released by “Christian Herald” Show Christian 
Church Growth of 837,000 


[Report begun by Dr. George Linn Kieffer; completed by Mrs. Kieffer] 


THE RELIGIOUS BODIES of the United 
States, as a whole, are not declining in 
membership, but steadily growing. This 
is a direct contradiction of the pessimistic 
reports which still so often fill the pages 
of the secular press, and even of some re- 
ligious publications. The figures, compiled 
with the greatest possible accuracy, prove 
beyond doubt that those pessimists are 
wrong. The church, judging from mem- 
bership statistics, and from reports of con- 
tributions for all religious purposes, has 
grown throughout all the depression years, 
and continues to forge ahead. 

In 1936, the total membership of all de- 
nominations and religious bodies in the 
United States reached the impressive 
figure of 63,493,036, as compared with 
62,655,632 in the previous year. This rep- 
resents a gain in membership for the year 
of 837,404—almost a million in a single 


year. 
Baptists Hold Lead 


The Baptists continue to lead all other 
Protestant denominations in gains, with 
a total increase for the year of 140,308. 
While the gain in the previous year was 
somewhat larger—163,318—this is still a 
most satisfactory showing. Surprisingly, 
the Reformed Church, not a large denom- 
ination in comparison with the Baptists 
and Methodists, comes second, with a gain 
of 81,958. The Lutherans, with 43,905, are 
third, and the Methodists a close fourth 


with a membership gain of 41,798. Other 
notable increases were made by the Uni- 
tarians, with 38,026; the Protestant Epis- 
copalians, with 21,193; the Evangelicals, 
with 9,390; the Presbyterians, with 6,507; 
the Nazarenes, with 5,867; the Adventists, 
with 5,435; the Mennonites, with 4,101; 
the International Church of the Four- 
square Gospel, with 5,225; the Moravians, 
with 1,624; and the United Brethren, with 
1,073. 

The Catholics remain the largest single 
denomination in the country, with a re- 
ported membership for the year 1936 of 
20,831,139, a gain for the year of 221,837. 
Their total membership thirteen years and 
over, recognized by the United States 
Census Bureau as “adult” members, was 
14,956,758. 


Growth Faster Than Population 


The yearly per cent of gain in member- 
ship for 1936 was 1.10 for denominations 
of 50,000 membership and over. The per 
cent gained by the smaller denominations, 
those having fewer than 50,000 members, 
reached the astonishing figure of 29.49 per 
cent. This brings the total average per 
cent of gain for the year for all denomina- 
tions to 1.33 per cent, as compared with 
the population gain of the entire United 
States in the same period of only .71 per 
cent. In fact, the per cent of gains in 
church membership for the past ten years 
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has kept steadily ahead of the growth in 
population; the average gain in church 
membership for the ten-year period being 
1.65 per cent, while in the same period the 
average population gain was only .98 per 
cent a year. 

Owing to the untimely death of Dr. 
George Linn Kieffer, who has prepared 
these statistical reports for this magazine 
for the past five years, the reports for this 
year were compiled from Dr. Kieffer’s data 
by his widow, Mrs. M. H. Kieffer, with 
the approval of the National Lutheran 
Council. 


I ATTEND CHURCH 


I ATTEND CHURCH when I can, and do for 
the church what I ean, because I believe 
in it. I have found nothing in my religion 
that has interfered with my progress for 
a single moment. I have never been held 
back from a single opportunity. It has 
been my source of inspiration and strength 
and comfort, and I should be an ingrate 
and a fool to desert it now. Criticized, de- 
rided, belittled, ridiculed and mocked as 
it is, the church stands for all that is finest 
in our thoughts. It is still the mother of 
our greatest sons and daughters. 

—Edgar Guest. 
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Religious Bodies and Groups Over 50,000 Membership in United States 
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Salvation Army ee 
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Evangelical (2 Bodies) 
Church of Christ, Scientist 
Church of God in Christ . 

Brethren (Dunkers) (4 Bodies) 
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Assemblies of God 
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Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 
Unitarians 


Scandinavian Evangelical 43) ‘Bodies 
Universalists 
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LIVING LIKE PAGANS ; 
WITHOUT THOUGHT OF GOD 


By THE Rev. IvAN H. HaAceporn, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Now in the Lord. I insist and protest that you must give 
up living like pagans.” (Eph. 4:17. Moffatt’s Translation.) 


THE ETERNAL Gop demands that His children should be 
marked by a walk and talk different from the walk and 
talk of the children of the world. “(Come ye out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the Lord.” On every hand 
these days it is charged that worldliness has paralyzed the 
work and influence of the church in the world. Dare we 
deny the accusation? Miles Krumbine interestingly tells of 
a certain wine cellar in France. Into that wine cellar came 
one day a wise and thrifty spider. He contemplated his 
surroundings and congratulated himself on his luck. “What 
a marvelous place to do business—quiet, undisturbed, pro- 
tected.” The very walls of the cellar seemed made for his 
defense. What could be sweeter? So he dropped his thread 
from the ceiling of the cellar and proceeded to spin his web. 
With all his spider cunning and skill, with an inventive 
genius that was amazing, and an industry that was notable, 
he wove out of the stuff of his own being a silken couch on 
which he laid himself down to take his well-earned rest. 
All might have gone well, except that the spider forgot one 
little thing—the ceiling of that cellar was limestone, and as 
the water seeped through, it became charged with a hard 
substance of the stone. It ran down the web the spider had 
dropped and wound itself around his downy couch. As it 
evaporated, it enveloped that couch in the hard substance 
of the limestone, converting it into a coffin. 


Worldliness No Saver 

The church has somehow been guilty of spider philos- 
ophy. Worldliness has gotten into the church and has so 
enveloped it and so helplessly entangled it that it seems 
well nigh hopeless to rescue it. We often boasted, “Chris- 
tianity is a religion of adaptation”—have we adapted our- 
selves to the world to such a degree that we have lost our 
identity? The church cannot save the world by becoming 
worldly. You can’t make something different from what it 
is by becoming like it. Yet that is what the church has in 
more recent times been trying to do. It has become so much 
conformed to the world that it is no longer able to trans- 
form the world. “Stop living like pagans” urges the apostle 
of those who would bear the name of Christ. An old saying 
is, “Where God builds a temple, nearby the devil builds a 
chapel.” It appears that the devil has left his abode, and 
has crashed the gate of the temple. He has succeeded in 
comfortably settling himself in the heart of many a pro- 
fessing Christian. The words of Paul ring out as appro- 
priately today as for the day and generation when they 
were first spoken. “Now in the Lord, I insist and protest 
that you must give up living like pagans.” Well, just how 
do pagans live? 

Pagans live their lives with no thought of God. Ours is a 
muddled world. Confusion is rife. Everywhere is restless- 
ness and tumult. It is not too much to say that our world 
is in delirium. The cause after all is not difficult to deter- 
mine. The historic church believed in a living God Who 
did things in His world. To our fathers, God was the God 
of history. His Almighty hand ruled in the lives of indi- 
viduals and nations. Today belief that God has a relation 
to the universe is being attacked with a vehemence that is 
surprising. Walter Lippman, in his “Preface to Morals,” 
launched an attack on theistic belief, more insidious than 
that of most writers. He based his doubt on no direct argu- 
ment whatever. He did not try to disprove the idea of God. 
He simply assumes the existence of a large number of peo- 


ple who have abandoned theistic belief. (It would be dif- 
ficult to deny that there are probably more educated people 
today who are either unable to believe in a God or are in- 
different to His existence than has ever been the case in 
history.) Macaulay said of the Puritans, “They feared noth- 
ing but God.” A historian of our day could well write of 
our generation, “They feared everything but God.” Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman writes, “Theistic belief may be repre- 
sented by a declining curve which seems rapidly approach- 
ing a zero value.” Walter M. Horton, another theologian of 
our time, says, “The fact of a decline of faith in God seems 
undeniable.” How many there are today who’ openly laugh 
at the idea of God, ridicule the church, and sneer at re- 
ligion. Stop living like pagans! 


Threadless Needles 


Pagans live in the vanity of their mind,—i. e., life for 
them appears to be without any real purpose. If there is 
one thing that our own age is obliged to wrestle with—it is 
this, life for many appears to have lost its meaning and 
purpose. One visiting an asylum noticed a woman indus- 
triously and zealously pedalling a sewing machine. She ap- 
peared so intent on her work, the visitor looked over her 
shoulder to see what she was doing. The wheel was spin- 
ning, the shuttle was flying, the material was frantically 
pushed under the needle. Yet there was no thread in the 
needle! How many there are in the world today, spinning 
out their lives—but with no thread in their needles. When 
God passes from the hearts and minds of men and women, 
life loses its direction, bounce, radiance, resilience, and zest. 
Hosts of people today are dragging out empty existences— 
life has grown stale on their hands. How the words of the 
Prophet Isaiah, in that great chapter to which George Adam 
Smith gives the title, “A Call to the Busy,” are needed to- 
day. “Wherefore do you spend your money for that which 
is not bread, and your labor for that which satisfieth not?” 
And yet more in point are the words of Jesus, “Labor not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which en- 
dureth unto everlasting life.” We live like Pagans when we 
fritter away our lives in useless endeavor. “Stop living like 
pagans.” 

Pagans live their lives preoccupied with things. When 
Jesus spoke of food, clothing, drink, He said, “After all these 
things do the Gentiles (pagans) seek.” That is what pagans 
have as their aim in life—just things. “Man shall not live 
by bread ALONE.” Man must have bread, but he should 
have more: we need victuals, but we need vision also. If 
man were only body, bread would be enough; but as he is 
also soul, he needs God as well. And yet today, how many 
lives revolve solely about “things.” I am reminded of how 
David Garrick proudly showed Samuel Johnson his fine 
house at Hampton Court. How beautiful the landscaping, 
how luxurious the furnishings, how splendid in design and 
appointments, but the canny philosopher remarked, “Ah, 
David, David, these are things that make the death bed ter- 
rible!” Stop living like pagans, madly scrambling for the 
“things” of this life. “Life consisteth not in the abundance 
of things a man possesseth’—how much wisdom the Master 
Teacher packed in the small compass of this sentence! 


Blind to Red 


Pagans live their lives with little concern for moral dis- 
tinctions. For many today the word “sin” has lost its scarlet 
color. How often in the course of even a day we hear, 
“What difference does it make?” When the subject of 
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morals is injected at times when shady practices are con- 
templated, or dishonest dealing is proposed, justification is 
made therefor by the facetious remark, “Everything is a 
racket.” Stop living like pagans! 


“In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing. 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing still continues stealing.” 


As we travel along the great highways of our country, 
often we will notice at curves, or in specially mountainous 
country, strong. white poles, fastened together with mighty 
chains. One might, if he so desires, put on full speed and 
go crashing through to destruction. Or he might sensibly 
regard them as a call to “Watch out,” to offset the pos- 
sibilities of ruin and death. One can be very sure—the Ten 
Commandments warn us more eloquently than any white 
poles with chains. We don’t break the Ten Commandments 
—they break us, if we are foolish enough to over-ride them. 

Pagans live their lives with little or no thought given to 
immortality. We find paganism at its best in Euripides and 
Plato. Immortality, for them, was but a vague, forlorn hope. 
“We have,” says Euripides, “no experience of death,” and 
hearsay evidence is guess work—“borne upon tales, we 
drift, drift idly.” And Plato, in his “Phaedo,” casts it into 
the form of a myth: “I do not mean to affirm that the 
description which I have given of the soul and her mansions 
is exactly true—a man of sense ought hardly to say that. 
But I do say that inasmuch as the soul is shown to be im- 
mortal, he may venture to think that something of the kind 
is true.” Seventy-five years ago the hope of immortality 
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held a large place in literature, poetry and preaching— 
while today, the hope of immortality burns feebly in the 
human breast. William P. Montague in his Ingersoll Lec- 
tures, “The Chances of Surviving Death,” says, “Belief in 
the immortality of the soul is probably less widely held to- 
day than at any time in history.” Stop living like pagans! 
It is important for a man to be clothed with a high sense 
of purpose and destiny. If a man believes himself but “a 
small but boisterous bit of organic scum, that for the time 
being coats part of the surface of one small planet,” it is 
very natural that he will have a very depressed enthusiasm 
about living. 

I recall the shoemaker who day after day in his dingy 
little shop plied his trade. His wholesome philosophy, cour- 
ageous optimism, and useful life had endeared him to the 
entire community. The president of the bank said of him, 
“It’s worth a fortune to this community to have our shoe- 
maker walk up and down our streets.” One day, in the 
mean little shop, one asked him, “Joe, how is it that you 
are able to keep alive such a sound view of life, face the 
world with such optimism, and live so helpfully in the com- 
munity, and yet spend so many hours of the day in this dark 
little shop?” Without a word, Joe led the interrogator to 
a little door and passing through it led the way into a wide, 
spacious, sunshiny room, through the windows of which one 
looked out upon a glorious view of the ocean. “If my eyes 
become dulled, my mind morbid, or my perspective warped, 
I come in here and gaze out on an expanse as infinite as 
eternity itself.” The conviction of immortality hallows and 
glorifies all of life! 

“Now in the Lord, I insist and protest that you must give 
up living like pagans.” 


Convention of the Nova Scotia Synod 


Increases of Interest and Support Encourage Delegates 


By THE Rev. DoucLas A. CONRAD 


THIS YEAR’S history-making convention of the Nova Scotia 
Synod was held in Zion Church, Lunenburg, the Rev. George 
Innes pastor, June 18-20. The synod was opened with the 
administration of the Holy Communion on Friday morning, 
when the liturgist was the Rev. V. J. Monk, secretary of 
synod, and the synodical sermon was preached by President 
C. H. Whitteker, who took at his text, St. John 15: 16. He 
spoke on “Discipleship,” and said that the true disciple was 
selected and chosen by Christ, that he is the friend of Christ 
and is also a fruit-bearer for Christ. All the pastors and a 
good representation of laymen were present for the delibera- 
tions. 

The president in his report told of the many improve- 
ments that have been made to church properties during the 
year. The baptized, confirmed and communing membership 
of the synod showed a commendable increase during the 
year. He urged that more thought be given to the raising 
of apportionments. Later on, in the session, it was decided, 
after much discussion, that we try to increase these amounts 
by which the necessary work of the whole church must be 
carried on. 


President Knubel in Attendance 

We were especially fortunate this year in having with us 
the beloved president of our United Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel. His presence with us was indeed 
inspiring, and his wise counsel and advice was appreciated 
by everyone. He told us that his visit enabled him to gain 
a better appreciation of our problems, and we know that 
his influence will leave a marked impression. At the Friday 


Vesper Service Dr. Knubel presented the whole work of 
the whole church under the topic, “The Passions of Jesus.” 
He spoke of Jesus’ Passion for the Father and connected 
that with the missionary work of the church. Secondly, ot 
Jesus’ Passion for the Truth, and spoke of the great need 
of education in the church. Finally, he mentioned Jesus’ 
Passion for Humanity, and there stressed the works of mercy 
in which the church engages. 

The reports from the parishes were encouraging, and 
showed that healthy conditions existed. Missionary Pastor 
Carl Ibhe gave an enlightening report of his work among 
the Germans and Danes of the Annapolis Valley and other 
districts of the Province. The Church of the Resurrection 
at Halifax under the efficient leadership of Pastor E. E. 
Zieber has made good progress during the last year. There 
have been no changes of pastors during the last year, nor 
has the work been hampered by any pastor being ill and 
unable to carry on his duties. 

The result of the election of officers was as follows: the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president; the Rev. V. J. Monk, sec- 
retary; Mr. C. B. Begin as treasurer. 

Three anniversaries were celebrated at this meeting of 
synod. It was the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
synod; the twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination of the 
Rev. E. V. Nonamaker of Mahone Bay, who has spent his 
entire ministry in the synod. The first nine years -of his 
ministry were spent in the Northfield Parish, and since that 
he has been in the Mahone Bay Parish. This anniversary 
was fittingly celebrated at Saturday Vespers when the Rev. 
R. A. Rasmussen delivered an excellent sermon on “The 
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Ministry.” Pastor Nonamaker was presented with a check, 
on behalf of the synod. 


Congregation’s 165th Birthday 


Zion, the Mother Church of Lutheranism in Nova Scotia, 
also celebrated her one hundred sixty-fifth anniversary. It 
was with feelings of pride and congratulations that pastors, 
delegates and people met to mingle with the members of 
Zion and celebrate with them this great anniversary. On 
Friday evening the president of synod dedicated a new light- 
ing system consisting of five cathedral lanterns, with a main 
central ornamental fixture, old gold and Roman bronze 
finish, in Gothie style, with sanded cathedral glass, pre- 
sented by Mr. Nathan Meisner in memory of his parents and 
sister; a new chancel floor covering, presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Absolom Meisner in memory of their sons; the Ladies’ 
Aid presented a green altar rail cushion; and an exquisite 
altar cloth, with hand-made filet border was presented by 
Mrs. Moyle Beck and Mrs. Raeburn Beck. 

The services on Sunday were inspiring and largely at- 
tended, hundreds being unable to get into the building for 
the afternoon and evening services. In the morning the ser- 
mon was delivered on the Gospel for the Day by Pastor 
Nonamaker. The liturgist was James Dauphinee, a student 
at Waterloo Seminary. A special feature of the afternoon 
service was the singing by the massed choir, under the 
capable leadership of Pastor Zieber of Halifax. The numbers 
sung were the “Sanctus” from St. Cecilia’s Mass by Gounod; 
“King All Glorious” by Barnby, and “Praise Ye” by Verdi. 
A forceful sermon on the text, “Ye must be born again,” was 
preached by the Rev. H. N. Lossing of Rose Bay. The 
liturgist was the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad of the Conquerall 
Parish. 

The one hundred sixty-fifth anniversary of Zion Church 
was celebrated in the evening with Pastors Nonamaker, 
Innes and Whitteker as the liturgists. The anniversary ser- 
mon was delivered by Dr. Knubel on the text, “What God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” He stressed 
the fact that God was a promoter of unity, but man pro- 
moted disunity. 


Affectionate Memories 


On Monday afternoon a memorial service was held for 
those pastors of Zion who have passed to their eternal re- 
ward. They were the Rev. Friederich Schultz, the Rev. 
Johann Schmeisser, the Rev. Ferdinand Conrad Temme, the 
Rev. Dr. Carl Ernst Cossman, the Rev. W. W. Bowers, the 
Rev. Dr. Luther Roth, the Rev. G. L. Rankin and the Rev. 
Luther Franklin Hartzell. The memorial address was de- 
livered by the Rev. V. J. Monk, secretary of synod. After 
the service a procession consisting of the clergy, choir and 
congregation proceeded to the Lunenburg Cemetery, where 
the graves of the three pastors who are buried there were 
decorated. They are the Rev. Johann Schmeisser, the Rev. 
Ferdinand Temme and the Rev. Dr. Carl E. Cossman. 

On Tuesday evening a community service, conducted by 
Pastor Innes, was held. Greetings and congratulations were 
brought to Zion by Mayor Arthur Schwartz on behalf of 
the Town Council, and also on behalf of the Presbyterian 
Church, whose pastorate is now vacant; by the Rev. Stanley 
Bland on behalf of Central United Church; greetings from 
Pastor Ryder, rector of the Anglican Church, who was un- 
able to be present, were also read. Pastor Innes read con- 
gratulations from former pastors of Zion who are serving 
other congregations: the Rev. Dr. W. M. Weaver of West 
Collingswood, N. J.; the Rev. H. H. Wahl of Hudson, N. Y.; 
F. A. Bowers, D.D., of Richmond Hill, N. Y., and the Rev. 
W. K. Hauser of Mahanoy City, Pa. 

The service was deeply impressive and a fitting close of 
one of the most memorable celebrations that has taken 
place among Lutherans in Nova Scotia for many years. 
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THE PASSION OF PAUL 
By George Drach, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 


WHEN WE SPEAK or write of the passion of Jesus Christ 
we usually refer to His sufferings, specifically to those of 
His last week on earth ending in His crucifixion. 

The president of our United Lutheran Church, F. H. 
Knubel, D.D., LL.D., in his message to the synods last 
spring, spoke of the passions of Jesus, referring to the im- 
pulses of His mind and heart. Dr. Knubel classified them 
under three heads: His passion for God, the Father; His 
passion for the truth as revealed in Him; His passion for all 
humanity. 

This presidential message has led us to think also of our 
Lord’s chief apostle, Paul, and of the supreme passion of 
his life and effort. What was it? Read Paul’s epistles care- 
fully and you cannot fail to observe that it was a passion for 
missions, specifically foreign missions. He was the first and 
the greatest foreign missionary. 

In this connection we shall confine ourselves to Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans. From beginning to end it is a mission- 
ary message, and the gist of it all is in the twentieth and 
twenty-first verses of the fifteenth chapter: “I have striven 
to preach the gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I 
should build upon another man’s foundation: But, as it is 
written, To whom he was not spoken of, they shall see, and 
they that have not heard shall understand.” The unreached 
millions, the non-Christians everywhere are to hear the Gos- 
pel of salvation through Jesus Christ. Again and again Paul 
declares that he is the Apostle to the Gentiles, the nations, 
ministering the gospel of God, making disciples, establishing 
churches, desirous to go to Rome and beyond, even to Spain, 
to extend the truth and kingdom of the divine Redeemer. 


Hope for Jews 

Paul speaks of the Jews as those who should have been 
the first ones to accept Jesus Christ but who failed as a 
nation to receive Him and His salvation. Yet he hopes that 
his effort to reach all nations will provoke the Jews also to 
receive the gospel and follow Christ. He writes: “I speak 
to you Gentiles; inasmuch as I am the Apostle ef the Gen- 
tiles, I magnify mine office, if by any means I may provoke 
to emulation them which are my flesh, and might save some 
of them.” 

Back of Paul’s missionary passion was Christ’s passion for 
the salvation of all men. The redemption of the world by 
Christ was the ground and reason of Paul’s missionary am- 
bition and effort. To the apostle both Jews and Gentiles 
were in need of salvation because “All have sinned.” “Both 
Jews and Gentiles are under sin, as it is written. There is 
none righteous, no not one.” But, thanks be to God, both 
Jews and Gentiles are embraced in God’s plan of salvation, 
for the gospel is “the power of God unto salvation to every- 
one who believes.” Now as then the opportunities of divine 
grace are the same for all. “There is no difference between 
the Jew and the Greek, for the same God over all is rich unto 
all that call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

The passion of Paul in regard to the conversion of the 
Jews is tragically expressed in his words: “I have great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart, for I could 
wish that myself were accursed for my brethren, my kins- 
man according to the flesh,” and “my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved.” 

And the missionary passion of Paul in regard to all other 
people is the grand theme song of all his utterances and 
writings, repeated over and over again “that the Gentiles 
might glorify God for his mercy,” and “that the Gentiles 
might rejoice with his people.” 

The passion of Paul should be our passion, too. The great 
task he began is not yet finished. The “fulness of the Gen- 
tiles” must be the goal of our missionary passion. 


THEOLOGIANS MEET 


Members of Theological Seminary Faculties Confer 
on Policies and Problems 


By George L. Rinkliff 


WHEN SEMINARY PROFESSORS get together, what do they 
talk about? 

There are odd moments in the lives of many individuals 
when that question, or something akin to it in purport, may 
be intriguing. There are those to whom the theological pro- 
fessor is an awesome character. Perhaps their attitude would 
be different if they understood the real nature and purpose 
of a theological seminary. 

A layman has certain advantages not always enjoyed by 
clergymen. One is that if he is willing to sit and listen, other 
laymen will seek him out and deliver to him their version 
of the “low down” on the failings of the churches. If he 
steers the conversation along the right course, he will dis- 
cover what the complainant believes to be the trouble with 
the seminaries. Also, he will discover in many instances that 
the complaint is not about seminaries as they are but as 
they are imagined to be. 


To Make Orators 


One of the most popular of such imaginings, I have dis- 
covered, is that the theological seminary is a sort of trade 
school,—in which aspirants are trained in pulpit oratory. It 
is hard, and to all appearances sometimes impossible, to 
change some minds on that point. A minister’s business is 
to preach, they will tell you, and add that preaching is 
oratory. 

It may not be beside the point to explain that the purpose 
of a theological seminary is to provide an environment in 
which the individual who believes he has a divine call to 
prepare for the ministry may find adequate opportunity for 
developing toward the stature of personality necessary for: 
carrying the great and abundant responsibilities of the min- 
istry. It is the purpose of the seminary to give him an op- 
portunity to inquire, to think, and to understand, so that 
he may be intelligently zealous toward God and intelligently 
sympathetic toward mankind. The purpose of the seminary 
is to provide an atmosphere in which a man, conscious of 
a divine call to the ministry, may develop more completely 
into a Christian gentleman. 

In no seminary of the United Lutheran Church is there 
a professor who believes that any of our seminaries achieves 
such an end as well as he could hope to see it done. That 
attitude is far from pessimism: it is rather the acceptance 
of a challenge by the theological professors to give their 
efforts toward the achievement of their hopes. When semin- 
ary professors get together, that hope motivates their dis- 
cussions. 


Shop Talk at Hamma 


The ninth meeting of the Conference of Theological Pro- 
fessors of the United Lutheran Church in America was held 
at Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, June 22 and 
23. Members of the faculties of Philadelphia, Gettysburg, 
Chicago, Northwestern and Western seminaries, together 
with representatives of the host seminary, spent a day and 
a half “talking shop.” 

Papers were read by the Rev. Professor T. A. Kantonen, 
Ph.D., on “The Next Forward Step in Lutheran Theological 
Education,” by the Rev. Professor John Aberly, D.D., on “A 
Suggested List of Needed Lutheran Publications and How 
Best to Secure Them,” and by’the Rev. Professor Henry 
Offermann, D.D., on “The Place of Biblical Criticism in a 
Lutheran Seminary.” 

In addition there was an informal discussion during the 
evening of the first day of the meeting, of subjects on which 
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the theological professors felt inclined to exchange views, 
with anyone listening in who was disposed to accept a seat 
in two rows of chairs which joined at a right angle on the 
moonlit campus in front of Hamma Hall. Facing the angle 
sat the presiding officer of the conference, Professor L. 
Franklin Gruber, D.D., LL.D., encouraging discussion rather 
than seeking to limit as to time and. subject matter those 
who expressed their views—a diverting and refreshing de- 
parture for anyone habituated to deliberative assemblages. 


Practise Year Losing Favor 


During the evening it developed that the proposal to add 
a fourth year to the standard seminary course, with the 
student doing “clinical work” during the third year, and 
returning to the class room for the fourth year, is no longer 
being urged upon the seminaries with the enthusiasm of 
former years. Synods in which steps had been taken to 
assist in providing the “clinical work” have either refrained 
from pressing the point or have shown a disposition to dis- 
card such plans. But even more decisive is the fact that con- 
gregations have not shown an enduring willingness to coop- 
erate in applying the proposed plan, thus making consistent 
execution impossible; while present prospects indicate that 
in the not distant future some synods, if not all of them, will 
face a shortage of candidates for the ministry. 

There are definite signs, it was indicated, that the pen- 
dulum is swinging from large enrollments in theological 
seminaries, and that the church during the next few years 
will be passing through a period in which the number of 
students in such institutions will be reduced. This in turn 
will in all probability mean a reversal of the worries of 
officers of synods from the problem of where to place all 
applicants for ordination to the problem of where to find 
pastors for vacant fields of work. 

It developed, too,.that inter-seminary cooperation in the 
matter of admissions of students and the elimination of 
students who have no definite prospect of benefitting from 
theological courses in a satisfactory measure, is progressing 
to the gratification of seminary authorities. 


Higher Degree of Scholarship 


Problems in this particular field are being localized, and 
by no means all of them, it appears, can be dealt with effec- 
tively through the sole action of the seminary authorities 
who have achieved the present measure of success in this 
direction. 

Among the other practical concerns on the minds of the 
theological professors in the United Lutheran Church at 
present are ways and means of encouraging students to avail 
themselves more fully of the opportunities for study, with 
less awareness of the impulse for diversion. It seemed pretty 
generally agreed that the standard of scholarship among 
Lutheran theological students has risen during the last 
thirty years, but that the theological student of the present 
time may not be as determined to gain every benefit pos- 
sible in his seminary work as was his predecessor of a 
generation ago. 

The Rev. Professor Charles M. Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Seminary, was chosen president of 
the conference for the coming year. The Rev. Professor Ben- 
jamin H. Pershing, Ph.D., of Hamma Divinity School, was 
elected to the office of secretary-treasurer. 


LET THE PAST give up to you all the assurance of Christ it 
contains. Set that assurance of Him before you. Follow that, 
and the new life to which it leads shall open its best riches 
to you.—Selected. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Those Who Think That Communities should have impres- 
sive names may welcome, with mingled feelings, that of a 
town in Wales, which prided itself on running the alphabet 
ragged with one of fifty-eight letters—“Llanfairpwllgyngyil- 
gogerychwyendrobwillllantysiliogogogoch.” Judge then the 
dashing of their spirits when they learned that New Zealand 
went them five better with a town called “Tetaumataokioki- 
whakatangitangihangaotekoauaua Tamateapokaiwhenua.” 
Says the poet: “What’s in a name?” Evidently sometimes too 
much; but it would be nice to know what these names mean. 
By the way, the New Zealand name is pronounced as writ- 
ten, if your breath holds out; you take your own choice with 
the other. 


Sri Sri Iswara Shubaneswari Thakurani, a very special 
Hindu goddess, was recently ruled out of court. She prac- 
tically acted the part of a holding company for two Hindu 
brothers who, as their business prospered, bought property 
and deeded it in the name of the goddess. The death of the 
brothers revealed the arrangement. Then the greed of the 
heirs precipitated the downfall of the goddess; for, while one 
group brought action in the name of the goddess, another 
group sought the division of the property among themselves. 
In the end, the divine rights of the goddess had to make way 
for very human desires. There is even grave doubt whether 
Sri Sri etc. was ever anything but a human property device 
herself. 


The W. C. T. U. Is After the Administration for “investing 
the tax-payers’ money” for the production of rum in the 
Virgin Islands. “The Virgin Islands Company” is a govern- 
ment corporation, whose Official Board consists of Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, acting as chairman; the Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, and the Director of the Administration’s 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions. The corpora- 
tion’s product appears under the brand, “Government House 
Rum,” and the project has developed from the expenditure 
of $2,500,000 on the Virgin Islands for relief work, since the 
Spring of 1934, on a 5,000-acre tract of government-owned 
land, which contained two sugar mills and a distillery. Says 
Mrs. D. L. Colvin, President of the New York W. C. T. U. 
(June 4), “This is the first instance in the history of our 
government that the Federal government has gone into the 
business of manufacturing liquor.” Manifestly, with such 
buildings as assets (or liabilities?), it must have seemed a 
providential leading for Uncle Sam to become a rum-seller. 


Mexico is Proceeding Apace with the regimentation of 
her people. Some time ago President Cardenas expropriated 
the larger landed estates, and divided them among the peons 
—however, only on a communal basis. Just a week ago he 
nationalized officially Mexico’s 13,000 miles of railroad, and 
holds in his own hand (in that form of personal government 
to which the world is being asked to submit) all matters 
pertaining to its traffic. Now he has virtually turned the 
peon-farmers into government employees by the regulation 
of all farm products, the fixing of maximum and minimum 
prices, and the government disposition of their crops. Any 
failure to comply with orders provokes severe punishment. 
The plan follows the line of the original AAA, but goes 
much farther, as such plans always do. The next step, 
already contemplated for quick action, is the removal of all 
middlemen processes. The expropriation of the oil fields and 
the entire industry is also being arranged for. Whatever 
else is left will be quickly taken over in the same way, and 
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everything and everyone will experience the same lack of 
initiative and freedom of action to the glory of the state, or 
rather those who rule it. 


A Trip Among the Planets is Open to every visitor to the 
campus of Hood College, Frederick, Md. From the entrance 
gate of its beautiful campus runs a line of white posts, ac- 
curately placed according to scale in “the relative distance 
of eight planets from the sun.” The line of posts runs 1,080 
feet from the entrance to the observatory, where the sun 
is represented by a gilt ball of four inches diameter. The 
posts are marked to indicate the planets they represent. 
Visitors and students are informed that on the scale used 
in placing the posts the nearest star to the sun would be 
1,800 miles away. It should be broadening to the education 
of the students to have this constant privilege of walking 
among the planets. Those who attend the Summer Assembly 
of Maryland Synod on Hood Campus this summer will have 
this delightful privilege. 


The Moslems of Chinese Turkestan are in violent revolt 
against the pro-Soviet administration of that province. It 
is a “holy war” aimed at the anti-religious pressure exerted 
by General Sheng Shih-Tsai, governor of the province. 
Though Genral Sheng professes allegiance to the Nanking 
government, he operates sympathetically with the Soviet. 
These Moslem Chinese—called Tungans—have combined 
with the Turki tribes, which hold the same faith, to over- 
throw General Sheng; but already the Soviet government 
has begun to interfere on the general’s behalf. In the mean- 
time the Japanese have taken advantage of the disorder to 
press for their own advantage along the Chinese Inner Mon- 
golian line. 


‘Italy’s Sense of Humor, as Well as of Proportion, seems 
to have been completely lost in the rising mania of her 
Fascism. For some years a reward has been given to Italian 
journalists who have rendered extraordinary service in 
their field of action. This year this reward, called the 
“Cavara Prize,” has been given to the Italian newspapermen 
who were present in the League of Nations Assembly when 
Haile Selassie appeared there after the conquest of Ethiopia 
by the Italians. The extraordinary service for which they 
received this great honor was the staging of a whistling and 
hooting brawl to prevent the hearing of Selassie by the 
Assembly. 


Our Government Chemists, After Many Experiments, 
have come to the conclusion that no mechanical device can 
take the place of human organs in food-testing. Artificial 
stomachs have been used to follow “the chemical changes of 
food in digestion, crunching devices to determine tender- 
ness; but only human organs have been found satisfactory 
in making palatability tests. Egg tasters . . . found also a 
definite relation between smell and flavor,” and sampled the 
eggs more delicately and accurately than any of the current 
artificial devices. Here is a growing avocation which fur- 
nishes the delightful possibility of eating your job and hav- 
ing it, too. 


Drilling for Dry Ice is a coming business in New Mexico. 
Some prospectors for oil in Estancia Valley drilled there last 
year, and at 1,200 feet obtained a heavy flow of gas, which 
promised to be a bonanza. But the gas would not burn, so 
they drilled deeper for nearly eight months with no better 
results. Then one of the disgusted partners had the gas 
analyzed, and discovered that it was 98.6 per cent pure car- 
bon dioxide, 1.4 per cent nitrogen with just a trace of helium. 
Now, with six wells in production, the once-disgusted pros- 
pectors have a plant which turns out 30 tons of solidified 
carbon dioxide (dry ice) each day. 
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PLANNING FOR EDUCATION MONTH 


Experiences of Pastors Last Year Bear Witness to High Value of Program Making 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH, BUTLER, PA. 
Rev. Oscar W. CARLSON PASTOR 


“Parish Education Month” is one of the best “rut remov- 
ers” invented for church school and congregation. One can 
take the suggestions of the Parish and Church School Board 
for this “month,” and without ballyhoo and trouble put new 
life into all the activities. 

In our own case we planned a series of meetings as fol- 
lows: 

Saturday, September 19, the organization of catechetical 
classes; 

Sunday, September 20, Family Day in the church school and 
at the morning service; 

Wednesday, September 23, meeting of the Church School 
Association with guest speaker; 

Friday, September 25, Men’s Meeting with Mr. Arthur P. 
Black as speaker; 

Sunday, September 27, promotions in school, installation of 
teachers and officers at the chief service, and sermon 
on a religious education theme; 

Wednesday, September 30, Workers’ Conference including 
representatives of all the organizations in the congre- 
gation; 

Sunday, October 4, Rally Day and Holy Communion. 

We had a folder printed attractively and sent to every 
home. We set up for ourselves the following “Goals”: 

“To do all things in the name of Jesus; 

“To bring the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ to 
all within the circle of our responsibility; 

“To give precision, thought, and enthusiasm to all 
our work for the Kingdom; 

“To develop Christlike personalities for the finer 
doing of Christ’s work; 

“To keep our religion vital by daily prayer and fel- 
lowship with holy things; 

“To bear as the burden of our souls the coming of 
the Kingdom even as it was our Master’s passion.” 

We did not use any pressure to make people attend these 
meetings and services; yet the attendance was good. Our 
people saw the importance of “parish education” as includ- 
ing adequate instruction and opportunity for serving not only 
for church school people but for all the members of the con- 
gregation. There are evidences of the value of “Parish Edu- 
cation Month” in our equipment and administration, but the 
best result is that we have made a start toward thinking 
of the church’s work as an integrated program combining 
reception and response in religion. We will follow a similar 
plan this year. 


ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN CHURCH, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Rev. A. M. HurrMan Pastor 

St.John’s Lutheran Church observed Parish Education 
Month last year with three definite objectives. Each of 
these objectives was announced and explained to all mem- 
bers and friends of the congregation by letters. The pastor 
introduced the entire program with a sermon on “The Pro- 
gram of the Church.” 

The three objectives were: (1) a full meeting of all of- 
ficers of all organizations of the congregation to discuss the 
entire program of the congregation for the year; (2) a 
parent-teacher’s gathering; and (3) a rally in Sunday school 
on the last Sunday of the month. 

The meeting of the officers of all of the organizations of 
the congregation met at the church on the second Wednes- 
day of the month where each organization presented its pro- 
gram for the year. Duplications, conflicts, etc., were straight- 


ened out and a co-ordinated program was formulated for 
the congregation for the year ahead. 

The parent-teacher’s meeting was held on the third 
Wednesday of the month at which time a mother and a 
teacher presented the sides of the church school and the 
home. The mother’s presentation was published in the Jan- 
uary 1937 issue of The Parish School magazine. After the 
presentations the meeting was opened for discussion. This 
continued for thirty minutes after which a short social hour 
was held. 

The third objective was an effective Rally Day in: the 
church school. Rally Day for us is to get the pupils back 
into the school after the summer slump. A special program 
was held for the entire school. Announcements were made 
concerning new enrollments, new literature, etc., on the 
following Sunday. 

We believe that the results have been to some extent what 
we planned for, that is, a closer co-operation between all 
agencies of the congregation and a deeper responsibility 
manifested by the teaching forces and the home. 


ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON, PA. 
Rev. ARTHUR S. DEIBERT PASTOR 


Ever since we organized our first weekday church school 
in 1923, September has been set apart to emphasize the 
value of religious education. With the introduction of The 
Christian Life Course, as it became available, September 
has become Parish Education Month. The valuable and 
suggestive materials provided by our Parish and Church 
School Board have definitely enlarged our educational pro- 
gram. 

Plans are formulated and preparation for their consum- 
mation are made during the months of July and August. As 
to the weekday church school, conducted from September 
to Lent, teachers are selected, preliminary meetings held, 
and materials provided before September begins. With the 
advent of September, sermons are preached on suggested 
texts, letters sent out through our church bulletin and per- 
sonal announcements sent by mail. A service of consecra- 
tion of teachers and officers of the weekday and the Sun- 
day schools is conducted. To this we will add this year the 
consecration (or installation) of officers of all our auxiliary 
organizations whose activities at any rate are primarily edu- 
cational. In the Sunday school, Rally and Promotion Day 
is likewise observed. 

Last year we added to our educational program a com- 
bined leadership training class sponsored successfully by 
the several Lutheran churches in this vicinity. Having of- 
fered five of the elementary texts, we hope this fall to begin 
with the Advanced Course. 

Resultant improvement in our teaching I have found has 
been attained from the practical use of The Parish School 
magazine provided for all our teachers and officers. Stress- 
ing parish education through the year I know has increased 
attendance in our schools and fostered Christian living. 

The concrete suggestions and plans prepared by the Par- 
ish and Church School Board are greatly appreciated by us 
and we hope to inaugurate the five-year program as in- 
dicated in “The Guide” which will soon be available. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Rev. Herman P, Wyrick Pastor 
St. Luke’s has observed Parish Education Month each year 
it has been sponsored by the Parish and Church School 
Board. The main suggestions of the Board have been fol- 
lowed and always the appeal has been parish wide. Now 
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that we have followed the plan we can note definite results 

that have been accomplished, or work set up to be followed 

in the congregation. Some may be stated as follows: 

Annual Promotion Day Services the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember; 

Annual Installation of Church School Officers and Teachers 
at the eleven o’clock hour the last Sunday in September; 

One Leadership Training Class—others planned for the 
future. 

Catechetical Instruction placed on a two-year basis (before 
it was only one year), beginning in September and con- 
tinuing one hour each week until Easter. 

Adults Desiring (Adult) Baptism or Confirmation, required 
to attend six hours instruction, usually given in twelve 
addresses of thirty minutes each. 

Annual Roll Call Sunday observed the second Sunday in 
Parish Education Month for all confirmed members of 
the church. This has been found to be the most effective 
RALLY DAY for the entire work of the church that 
we have as yet tried. 

Each year the pastor preaches a series of sermons at the 
eleven o’clock hour along the line of thought suggested by 
the Board. Last year’s series follows: 

GENERAL THEME: “Multiplying Our Power” 

September 13—By Closer Congregational Unity— 

“Many Members but One Body in Christ” 

September 20—By Co-operation with the Home— 
“The Hearthstones of the Church” 

September 27—By a Church-at-Large Interest— 
“Go... Make Disciples ... Baptize . . . Teach” 

October 4—By an Abiding Christian Fellowship— 

“O for a Closer Walk with God” 
(The Holy Communion was observed on this date) 


HOLLYWOOD LUTHERAN CHURCH, HOLLYWOOD, 
CALIFORNIA 


Rev. J. Georce Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


For six or seven years we have used September for the 
opening of our fall work by setting up definite goals for 
each Sunday. Officers, teachers, and leaders in all organiza- 
tions are asked to focus their attention on this major 
activity. 

A large corps of volunteers was appointed, one or more 
from each letter in the alphabet, to contact the entire mem- 
bership of the church. Another group was assigned to con- 
tact a large list of prospects. Attendance goals for the 
various departments and classes were assigned and prospec- 
tive lists of members and non-members distributed among 
the classes. 

During the week preceding the “Rally” program every 
member was contacted by phone, by mail, or in person, to 
enlist their co-operation and to assure their presence during 
the entire month. This was known as visitation week. “En- 
listing Our Own” was the slogan for the week. This cul- 
minated on Sunday, September 13, as “Homecoming” and 
“Reunion” Sunday. 

The following week was devoted to “prospects” and “the 
hitherto unreached.” The teachers and members of the 
various classes were consecrated to secure new enrollments 
for Sunday. “Reaching the Unreached” was the slogan for 
the week. 

The third Sunday was devoted to recognition for perfect 
attendance by teachers, officers and scholars. The slogan for 
that Sunday was “Faithfulness Rewarded.” 

The whole program reached a climax on Promotion Sun- 
day, October 4. 

Plans are under way already for next September to fur- 
ther enlarge and improve on the above outline which served 
as a guide for last year. The great tragedy in these days is 
the lack of definite objectives, but mere objectives will not 
perform magi¢ without hard work. 
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VIA RADIO 


The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until 
and including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts 
are from Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company 
and associated stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 
4.00-P. M., Daylight Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. 
The subject for his sermon July 18 is, ““The Road Godward.” 


PROPER SONGS FOR CHURCH 
OCCASIONS 


In THE Lutheran Companion of February 25, a contributor 
tells of hearing Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and “The Rosary” 
sung at a Lutheran funeral. There is probably no Lutheran 
pastor who has not suffered from the ignorance and poor 
taste of soloists at burials, particularly when the services 
are held in undertaking establishments or the homes of the 
deceased. Every pastor will perhaps finally come to the 
point which many of us have reached years ago that he 
will demand full control of the music to be rendered at 
funerals and will insist that the text of every solo number 
be previously submitted to his scrutiny. No doubt the pas- 
tor who had the above-mentioned selections inflicted upon 
him will be ready to lay down rules which will protect him 
in the future. We admit that the two numbers in question 
had not occurred to the soloists with whom we have had 
to deal. The “Ave Maria” was bad enough, but “The Rosary” 
—a plaintive love ditty, if our memory serves us,—hit, we 
believe, a new low level of inappropriateness. The clergy 
will never rid itself of the embarrassment caused by mis- 
guided vocalists until it lays down the iron-clad rule that 
all music rendered at any occasion where its professional 
services are required must secure its previous approval. 
Even that rule does not guarantee absolute safety. We have 
had the rule for years and still we had the inane and in- 
definite “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” slipped over on us 
recently by a heaving and tremolo-laden soloist. At the 
services held in the church there should be no problem, if 
one has a church-minded organist. Incidentally, any other 
kind of organist should be “fired” forthwith. The difficulty 
in controlling the situation arises when the services are held 
in undertaking establishments, which the modern “mor- 
ticians” prefer to have called “mortuaries.” There one fre- 
quently encounters strange organists with a complete but 
pardonable ignorance of Lutheran propriety, and in dealing 
with such people the wise pastor will learn to exercise an 
inflexible firmness. So many Lutheran funeral services are 
marred by musical sentimentalities, vocal and instrumental, 
—hbut “The Rosary!” That is “one for the book.” 

—American Lutheran. 


LIFT UP OUR HEARTS 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Allentown, Pa. 


Lorp, Wuo Tuy well-beloved Son didst ‘send 
To suffer for our sins, and die that we 
Might all win immortality through Thee, 
Lift up our hearts that we this day may end 
Indifference, and in repentance rend 

Our gaudy robes of worldliness, and be 

Thy servants in humility as He, 

Thine only Son, our Saviour and our Friend. 


Lord, send us out to feed our fellowmen, 
And for Thy sake to stoop unto the least 

Of these our brethren, loving them as Thou, 
Good Shepherd, in compassion lovedst when 
Thou camest as the guest of every feast 

To touch with healing hands each sinful brow. 
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The United Lutheran Church and Its Synods 


Executive Board’s Representation of United Lutheran Church Interests at Synodical 
Conventions Found Satisfactory 


(An Interview with President Dr. Knubel by THE LUTHERAN) 


WHEN THE United 
Lutheran Church 
in America was or- 
ganized in 1918 
there was the con- 
viction that the 
body formed by 
the combination of 
synods had more 
than a convention 
existence. Its activ- 
ities were recog- 
nized as necessarily 
continuous. As the 
medium by which 
this continuity of life could be 
expressed and by which the af- 
fairs of the church could be ad- 
ministered effectively, an Execu- 
tive Board was established by the 
founders of the general body. It 
consists of the officers of the 
church; that is, of the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, and of 
twelve men elected for terms of 
four years with the privilege of 
one re-election. Upon this group 
of fifteen men many responsibil- 
ities rest,—demands for decisions 
of policy, for the correction of 
omissions and weaknesses, and for the drafting of programs 
of advancement and management. It must be said of them 
that while the administration of “the business of the United 
Lutheran Church in interim” has been subjected to close and 
critical scrutiny during the last eighteen years, confidence 
in the consecration, judgment, and trustworthiness of the 
Executive Board has never faltered. 


SECRETARY 
W. H. GREEVER, D.D. 


MR. J. K. JENSEN 


A New Assignment 

But the convention of the 1936 meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
did something to the Executive Board which was not fore- 
seen as a necessity by those who originally outlined its 
powers and duties. The tenth biennial convention assigned 
to them the representation of the interests of the United 
Lutheran Church at the yearly conventions of the thirty- 
four constituent synods thereof. It should be understood 
that the United Lutheran Church is from some points of 
view the servant of these constituents. The constitution de- 
clares that the general body consists of congregations, but 
it classifies these congregations as belonging to synods, and 
generally speaking the relationship of the general body to 
its pastors and congregations is through these synods. It is 
in fact these synods that have assigned to the U. L. C. A. 
the administration of affairs of the church in which all the 
congregations have a common interest and which from their 
nature can most effectively be done by this complete co- 
operation. One way of identifying these common interests 
is through the boards and committees which are set up by 
the United Lutheran Church. Of these the Boards of For- 
eign Missions, of American Missions, of Inner Missions, of 


[THe LuTHERAN apologizes to Mr. Robert F. Bowe for the absence of his 
picture with this article. An error in our list of addresses delayed the 
arrival of his photograph. Ep.] 
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Education, of Min- 
_isterial Pensions 
and Relief, of Pub- 
lication, Parish and 
Church School af- 
fairs, of the Diacon- 
ate are most in- 
timately known. 
There are also 
highly important 
committees which 
function through 
election and ap- 
pointment of the 
general body. To 
maintain an effective connection 
between the synods and these 
agencies of general operations 
calls (among other things) for a 
method by which there shall be 
an exchange of contacts and of 
information concerning the re- 
sources and opportunities of the 
church. 

Until this year 1937 dependence 
was placed upon the secretaries 
of boards and agencies to visit the 
synods and “present their several 
causes.” This was really an in- 
heritance from past customs. 
Despite the willingness of those who were sent as represen- 
tatives of missions and benevolence, the results were not 
satisfactory to synods or to boards or to the church as a 
whole. One thing in particular seemed always to fail of 
vivid lodgment in the consciousness of the synods, namely, 
the unity of the work of our church. The recently pop- 
ularized formula, “The whole program of the whole church,” 
could not be so presented as to grip the interest and loy- 
alty of the pastors and lay delegates who gathered at the 
synods. Naturally there resulted on their part an inability 
to take back to the congregations a sufficiently gripping 
story of the work of their church to produce the needed 
free-will support of evangelism, education, and serving. 
love. The 1936 convention undertook to correct this weak- 
ness of our organization by directing and empowering the 
Executive Board to provide representation at each of the 
synods through the presence of its members at their con- 
ventions. It was found convenient this year for twelve of 
the fifteen members to make these visits. In the case of 
the Slovak Zion Synod, the Board, its members all as- 
signed, called upon Prof. E. E. Fischer of the Philadelphia 
Seminary to be their proxy at that group’s convention. Dr. 
Fischer is personally acquainted with most of the pastors 
of the Slovak Zion Synod. 


E. CLARENCE MILLER, LL.D. 


JOHN L. ZIMMERMAN, LL.D. 


How Did They Take It? 


The first question we addressed to President Knubel as 
we sat with him in his office at 39 East 35th Street, New 
York City, was how the Executive Board at its January 
meeting “took the announcement that they must travel 
around” to attend meetings of the synods. When one stops 
to think of the geographical distribution of our thirty-four 
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synods, remembering that their congregations are found in 
more than forty states of the United States and in six prov- 
inces of Canada, he realizes that the traveling called for by 
the plan is considerable. President Knubel, for example, 
had the Texas Synod at one end of his itinerary and that 
of Nova Scotia at the other, with Kansas and Nebraska in 
between. Secretary Greever after trips to southern synods 
went west to the Rocky Mountain, the Pacific, and the Cali- 
fornia groups. The other ten men also journeyed far. 

Dr. Knubel replied to our question by saying that each of 
those who received an assignment took the obligation to 
represent the whole church at a synod’s convention very 
seriously. There was a prompt request for information that 
might be put into manuscript form and copies provided for 
each. Such information was provided from the office at 39 
East 35th Street, New York City, by drafts upon the cor- 
respondence of the president and the secretary with the 
officers of the various synods and upon the reports reaching 
the officers from the several boards and agencies whose 
activities combined and proportioned constitute the whole 
program of the whole church. One idea back of the infor- 
mation was to demonstrate the solidarity of the church. 

Dr. Knubel concluded his answer to our first question by 
remarking that the final instruction received by each visitor 
was “prepare your own speeches.” The individuality of the 
representative must not be submerged. 


Back from Their Visit 

Question number two. The next thing we asked the pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church to tell the readers of 
THE LUTHERAN was: “What sort of reports were 
turned in by these men when they returned 
from their several visits?” We knew when we 
asked this question that the data was in hand 
on the basis of which information could be 
given relative to the query. We had already 
seen an outline which had been prepared and 
there was on the president’s desk, as a matter 
of fact in plain sight as I talked to him, a folder 
containing an impressive number of sheets, each 
of which was the story of an Executive Board 
member’s visit to some synod. Each sheet in 
this list had seven specific and one general in- 
quiry. Actions related 
to the church as a whole 
which the synod had 
considered were first. 
Attitudes and reactions 
toward the general pro- 
gram of the church, ap- 
portionments in partic- 
ular, were second. Then 
one observed that the 
visitor had been ad- 
vised to take note of 
special questions that 
had come to him and of 


ROBBIN B. WOLF, LL.D. 


J. L. MORGAN, D.D. 


ALVIN E. BELL, D.D. 


E. P. PFATTEICHER, D.D. 


HON. CLAUDE T. RENO 


H. W. A. HANSON, D.D. 
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definite criticisms of the management of the affairs of the 
church which had been offered. These might be considered 
as the reactions obtained directly from the sessions of the 
conventions. They occupied page one of the representative’s 
report. Then on page two it was suggested that he report 
(1) impressions and suggestions from personal contacts; 
(2) prospects for co-operation in regional meetings next 
fall, in interest of promotion; (3) special characteristics of 
the synod (spirit, administration, etc.), and finally com- 
ments. Obviously the answers to these questions would be 
a word picture of the synod as seen by the visitor. 


How Synods Differ 

Dr. Knubel had classified the answers which he received 
to these questions, and from this classification we caught the 
following outline: 

First of all, there is characteristic of some of the synods 
a kind of result of their location for which the term “lone- 
someness” is the nearest accurate word. For instance, the 
Nova Scotia Synod is not large. It is somewhat isolated in 
its position, and the time required for visits to and from it 
is considerable. The Rocky Mountain Synod has a length 
of about 1,100 miles and only in one or two places is its 
breadth beyond the extent of a single parish. Here again 
the physical difficulties of meetings create a kind of lone- 
liness. 

Some synods, Dr. Knubel commented, are “strongly demo- 
cratic,—even individualistic in their operations. Other 
synods are more compact, with the more definite sensing of 
the church as a community.” 

We sought more information as to what the 
president meant by this description and found 
that he was thinking partly of the extreme con- 
sciousness of the rights and privileges of con- 
gregations so far as the calls upon them by their 
synods for general work are concerned and 
partly of the establishment of committees and 
the formulation of programs for transacting the 
business incident to the annual conventions. 
We ventured to pursue the inquiry a little fur- 
ther. We asked whether customs and affiliations 
of the past had left any distinctive character- 
istics to synods and whether divisions of former 
days had so entirely 
disappeared as to leave 
no effects upon the 
minds of those who now 
act in the interests of 
the church of today. 
Dr. Knubel’s response 
led us to believe that 
subconsciously in some 
instances old channels 
of reasoning and old 
connections of interest 
still wield a somewhat 


JAMES C. KINARD, LL.D. divisive influence. 
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This notice of a sort of individualism characterizing some 
of the synods excited an inquiry as to the attitude of the 
synods toward the United Lutheran Church in America. 
Were they loyal to the interests of the general body which 
they constituted, was the gist of our inquiry. To this Dr. 
Knubel replied in a very positive affirmative and gave as the 
evidence for his conclusion first of all the very cordial re- 
ception given to members of the Executive Board who came 
to the conventions to represent the general body. There was 
nothing subtle about their presence on the floor, he in- 
timated. They came there by arrangement to procure con- 
sideration of the whole program of the whole church. This 
of course deals primarily with the work which is carried on 
by the United Lutheran Church. When these delegates 
spoke, the attendance at the synod was usually the total of 
all the delegates on hand. The attention which was given 
to the speakers was thorough and continuous until the end 
of their presentations. More than half of the synods re- 
corded their appreciation of the presence of the represen- 
tative and approval of the method of articulating the synods 
to the general bodies. Such expressions as were heard “off 
the floor” when opportunity for private and individual ex- 
pressions was available were similarly approving. If there 
is dissatisfaction, it has not been reported. 


President Knubel’s Personal Conclusions 


Throughout the interview there was apparent in Pres- 
ident Knubel’s manner of responding to the inquiries as well 
as in his answers to them an air of satisfaction. If the synods 
were pleased with the changed manner of articulating their 
work with that of the general body, he also as the presiding 
officer of the latter was convinced that a helpful improve- 
ment was in process of accomplishment. Back of the opti- 
mism resting on information gained by the visitors and re- 
ported to him are the changes in conditions that were ob- 
served by the members of the Executive Board in the synods 
themselves. Said President Knubel, “Almost every synod 
shows an increasing number of young men in the pastorates 
who have already given evidence of great ability and thor- 
ough consecration. We can be devoutly grateful to the Head 
of the church for these servants to whom the labors of the 
future will be committed by the generation that established 
the United Lutheran Church in 1918.” He continued, “There 
is economic improvement in practically all of the areas oc- 
cupied by the synods of the United Lutheran Church and 
the congregations are beginning to share the effects thereof. 
Increased offerings have enabled many to escape the dis- 
couraging pressure of indebtedness that the depression com- 
pelled them to incur and some of them begin to see day- 
light again with reference to meeting interest and mortgage 
obligations undertaken before 1929 brought the debacle to 
about everything that required money to complete.” 

Reference was made to the relationships of synods and 
congregations of the United Lutheran Church to synods and 
congregations of other Lutheran bodies. “There is,” said 
President Knubel, “a strong desire for better relations with 
the other Lutheran groups in America. It is based, how- 
ever, on the feeling that the problems which the church 
must solve at this time and in the immediate future are 
social trends and national problems rather than those of 
localities and individuals. The point of view of the mem- 
bers of the United Lutheran Church with regard to closer 
relationships is that which found expression at the Savannah 
Convention in 1934.” 


Improvements Needed 
Not everything in the church is encouraging, the visitors 
to the synods found. There is not the same growth in the 
membership of Sunday schools that could be found in the 
previous decade. It is highly important for the church to 
think seriously of the maintenance of the interests of its 
youth between the ages of twelve and twenty. In some in- 
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stances a combination of Sunday school instruction and con- 
gregational worship is being tested. “So far the results of 
this plan leave much to be desired.” 

Some criticisms of the United Lutheran Church’s policies 
and acts of administration have been received from various 
synods. “These,” said President Knubel, “have been referred 
to the agencies concerned in the criticisms, and their correc- 
tion is under consideration. 

We asked as the final query of the interview, what place 
in the thinking of the church seems to be occupied by the 
consideration of conditions in the social order. We were 
seeking a means of comparison between the conventions of 
our synods and the conventions of other ecclesiastical 
bodies, reports of which have appeared in church papers. 
From President Knubel’s replies we concluded that he does 
not consider that resolutions on specific items of the present 
social program had any great prominence at the 1937 con- 
ventions of our synods. We mentioned specifically the adop- 
tion of statements concerning peace and war. Dr. Knubel 
responded, “It is not the feeling of our Lutheran represen- 
tatives in synodical convention assembled that resolutions 
have any great practical value. We shall not attain inter- 
national peace by declarations against war such as can be 
presented and adopted at synodical conventions.” 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN BERLIN 


DESPITE THE FACT that the American Colony in Berlin is 
growing smaller, the American Church in that city is grow- 
ing stronger both financially and in influence. 

The Rev. Stewart W. Herman, Jr., now the pastor of the 
church, reports the physical plant renovated and improved. 
The organization of a choir of some fifteen voices has im- 
proved the services. Truly American is the fact that there 
is a “Ladies’ Aid Society” in the form of an active Sewing 
Guild. The library connected with the church has extended 
its service and the social side of the church as a colony 
center has not been neglected. There have been two gen- 
eral receptions and a Thanksgiving Day dinner, while flowers 
from the altar are sent to the sick with greetings from the 
church. 

Spirtually there are the regular services, the Church Fes- 
tival observances, and those on the national holidays: Memo- 
rial Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day and the like. 
Special services were held last year during the Olympics. 
The farewell service for the German exchange scholars who 
came to Cleveland, Ohio, made a favorable impression. 
Independence Day will bring a special service for delegates 
to the International Chamber of Commerce. Pastor Herman 
reports three baptisms, two funerals, one confirmation and 
one wedding. It is reassuring to find the names of Am- 
bassador W. E. Dodd and Consul-General Jenkins on the 
church council roll. 

American Christians in general will read with interest 
the further needs, items which will enrich the services, and 
increase the effective influence of this center of American 
Christian culture in Berlin: Furniture for the social room, 
music for the choir, churchly ornaments for the altar, books 
for the library, “means to carry forward our young people’s 
activities.” A “handful of American and British friends,” 
aided by contributions from several American corporations, 
met the absolutely necessary finances. The income at pres- 
ent practically precludes any further expansion. 

Those who visit Berlin this summer, will find the Amer- 
ican Church at Motz-Strasse 4, Berlin W 30, a good head- 
quarters for meeting friends and “keeping in touch with the 
homeland.” Pastor Herman will be most happy to welcome 
friends of any denomination and to extend to them such 
courtesies as the resources of the church make possible. 

; —N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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NEW SWEDEN, THE CRADLE OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


An Address by C. Hale Sipe to the Senate of 


Pennsylvania 


(On May 3, 1937, the State Senate of Pennsylvania passed a 
resolution that all schoolbooks of the state recognize the tact that 
the [Lutheran] colony of New Sweden which made the first 
settlements in Pennsylvania was the first American colony to 
recognize the principle of religious liberty. This resolution was 
adopted after Senator C. Hale Sipe had delivered a speech sup- 
porting the bill. The following paragraphs from his speech deserve 
the widest dissemination.) 


THE GREATEST excellency of the colony of New Sweden— 
an excellency that pleads with angel voice against the in- 
famy of ignoring the high-spots of its history in the text- 
books used in Pennsylvania schools —is the fact that the 
Swedes planted in this colony the precious principle of re- 
ligious liberty. 

You will note that I say “principle of religious liberty,” 
for full religious liberty as it exists in the United States of 
America in 1937 did not exist anywhere as early as 1638. But 
I reiterate that the Swedes planted this precious principle in 
this colony on Pennsylvania soil, in a place where, in the 
providence of Almighty God, it was not strangled to death, 
as it was in many other places in early America, but en- 
joyed an uninterrupted growth from the time of its planting. 
This principle flourished on Pennsylvania soil before William 
Penn was born. By the time the great Quaker was ten years 
old there had been eleven expeditions from the home-land 
to New Sweden; and when he came sailing up the majestic 
Delaware to found his province, he passed five Swedish 
Lutheran churches on the way—a God-fearing population 
that had all the virtues of the Puritans without their bigotry. 

William Penn gave this principle of religious liberty, 
planted here before he was born, such a majestic impetus 
that Pennsylvania soon became an asylum for the perse- 
cuted of every sect and of every creed. Wave upon wave of 
English immigration, of Irish immigration, of Scotch-Irish 
immigration, of German immigration, of French Huguenot 
immigration, of Welsh immigration, broke upon the shores 
of the Delaware. Religious liberty was the magnet that drew 
these racial stocks with their different creeds to Pennsyl- 
vania, thanks to the Swedes and William Penn. 

I do not mean to say that Pennsylvania was the only place 
where the principle of religious liberty was planted in early 
America. There was a great deal of religious liberty in the 
colony of Rhode Island, founded by Roger Williams after he 
had denounced the theocratic form of government of the 
Puritans, after he had denounced their doctrine of the union 
of Church and State and was thrown out because his ideas 
were in advance of theirs. And thanks be to God, the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty was not strangled to death in Rhode 
Island. It flourished there from the beginning; but Rhode 
Island was small. There was not a large migration from that 
colony, carrying this principle into the rapidly developing 
country, as there was from Pennsylvania. 

There was considerable religious liberty in New Jersey, 
founded along liberal lines by English Quakers; but this 
principle met an unhappy fate at the hands of those of Puri- 
tan sentiments. There was a great deal of religious liberty 
in Maryland, founded by the great English Catholic Lord 
Baltimore; but the same thing happened in Maryland that 
happened in New Jersey at the hands of those of Puritan 
sentiments. Lord Baltimore’s noble plan was wrecked. 

Then, as time went on, the Church of England (Episcopal) 
was set up in many of the Colonies. 


Pennsylvania’s Grand Contribution 


In order that you may see how largely religious liberty in 
the United States came out of Pennsylvania, let me call your 
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attention to the fact that at as late a date as the close of the 
Revolutionary War there were only three of the thirteen 
states that did not abridge religious liberty to the extent 
of having a state church. One of the three was little Rhode 
Island, where the principle of religious liberty was planted 
at the beginning and was not strangled to death. A second 
was little Delaware; but keep in mind that little Delaware 
until the Revolutionary War was part of Pennsylvania. The 
third was great big Pennsylvania. 

Keep in mind also that at as late a date as the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States there were 
still five of the thirteen States that abridged religious liberty 
to the extent of having a state church. (I think you will 
agree with me that the Constitution of the United States 
does not forbid the States to establish state churches if they 
see fit.) 

But this principle of religious liberty, planted in Pennsyl- 
vania by the Swedes and given a majestic impetus by Wil- 
liam Penn, was working all the time; and so it was not long 
after the adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
that all of the states got rid of their state churches except 
one—Massachusetts. It took Massachusetts, cradle of re- 
ligious bigotry and intolerance in America, more than a 
generation after the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States to get rid of its state church. 

Keep the above facts of American history in mind, and 
then you will see how largely this most beautiful jewel in 
America’s crown, this most precious gem in America’s dia- 
dem of beauty, religious liberty, is a Pennsylvania contri- 
bution, having its source in the ignored, forgotten (Lu- 
theran) Colony of New Sweden. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN RUSSIAP 


THe CuHuRCH IN Russia is passing through new experi- 
ences according to a report in Faith and Freedom, the organ 
of Dr. Schabert’s Work Committee: 

“According to the official figures, published by the Soviet 
Government itself, a total of 14,000 churches and chapels 
were closed in 1935, and 3,700 priests, preachers and other 
servers of the churches condemned, twenty-nine of them to 
death. On the other hand a renewal of spiritual life is ap- 
pearing everywhere. In the province of Swerdlovsk (for- 
merly Jekaterinenburg) the population have applied to the 
authorities with the request that the atheist propaganda be 
stopped. This movement. began in the industrial districts, 
where almost the whole population consisted of factory 
workers. During the church festivals work in the factories 
must be interrupted. Collections are held among the work- 
ers to restore the churches and rebuild them. Many chil- 
dren go regularly to church. The correspondent of the 
Komsomol accuses several members of serous transgres- 
sions: church marriage ceremonies, baptism of children and 
distribution of Christian reading matter. At a meeting, 
where a party-propagandist was setting out the meaning 
of the new constitution, he said that freedom to attend re- 
ligious services had been granted, trusting that not a single 
worker would go to church anymore. But someone stood 
up at once to declare that there were many who would go. 
A Czech correspondent writes that he found a newly built 
church in almost every village in the neighborhood of Mos- 
cow. In some of the collective farms new club buildings are 
being set up to get the church, in which these are at pres- 
ent.established, free once more. Naturally the atheists are 
doing all in their power to hold their ground and are con- 
tinually forming new plans for stronger propaganda. Thus 
on the one side one sees a revival of religious opinion in 
Russia, and on the other intensified campaign against church 
and religion. Relations become more and more acute.” 

—N. L. C. News Bulletin. 
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ASSURANCE OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 


In THE epistle lesson for the eighth Sunday after Trinity 
(July 18, 1937) a testimony of St. Paul is given. “The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the chil- 
dren of God.” This is one of the citations from the New 
Testament on which our church bases its authority to teach 
that we can know that we are the children of God and heirs 
of eternal life. 

The testimony is very simple. It consists in our knowing 
that Jesus suffered and died for our sins .and was raised 
again for our justification. While at times our faith is so 
sorely tried that it seems to waver, yet persistently we have 
within us the pressure toward God. “I know whom I have 
believed,” Paul said and we say. This assurance is not a 
product of reasoning in the material sense of that word. 
It is a purely spiritual reaction wherein the promises of the 
Word are confirmed to us by the Holy Spirit. Scripture 
texts on which this assurance of faith rests are Romans 
8: 17; I John 5: 19; Galatians 4: 6; Ephesians 1: 13; I Corin- 
thians 1: 22; and Ephesians 4: 30. Read them and get from 
them a personal valuation of your faith. 


“IN GOD WE TRUST” 


THE AVERAGE American may not consciously have seen 
the above sentence recently nor had his attention called to 
the sentiment it expresses. Nevertheless, the words appear 
on every coin he handled except the five-cent pieces 
(nickels). Even such gold coins as are in storage in the 
vaults of the national treasury carry the words. 

We had occasion to inquire concerning the adoption of 
the sentence and in gracious answer to our request, Mr. 
Edwin H. Dressel, superintendent of the mint in Philadel- 
phia, sent us the following information: 


“The motto first appeared in 1864, probably due to increased 
religious sentiment in the dreaded crisis of the Civil War. On 
November 30, 1861, Secretary of the Treasury Chase addressed a 
letter to Director of the Mint Pollock, Philadelphia, ‘no nation 
can be strong except in the strength of God, or safe except in 


His defense. The trust of our people in God should be declared 


on our national coins’; and it is ordered that ‘you will cause a 
device to be prepared without delay with a motto expressing in 
the fewest words possible this national recognition.’ Patterns 
for half dollar and half eagle prepared in 1862 have ‘GOD OUR 
TRUST, and pattern for bronze two-cent piece made in 1863 
has the bust of Washington on the obverse and the legend ‘God 
and Our Country,’ but the familiar form of the motto was finally 
decided upon and first appeared on the two-cent piece in 1864. 
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In 1866 the motto appeared on the silver dollar, half dollar and 
quarter dollar of regular issue, and on the nickel five-cent piece 
from 1868 to 1883. On May 18, 1908, by Act of Congress, the 
motto ‘In God We Trust’ was placed on all gold and silver coins 
of the United States thereafter issued, and the motto now ap- 
pears on all the present designs and denominations except the 
five-cent nickel piece. The motto had been omitted from the 
new design eagle and the double eagle in 1907 and was restored 
in 1908.” 

We were impressed by a confession of the need of God 
that chose to use as the medium of its expression the coinage 
of a country during a great crisis in its career as a nation, 
and we are venturing to speculate concerning the act. We 
suggest first that a moral rather than a financial or civic 
issue was paramount in the American Civil War. It is true 
that slavery had an economic phase and that in the famous 
Dred Scott decision, the Supreme Court seems to have 
viewed the slaves as property and therefore subject to own- 
ership similar to that by which title was held to land and 
commodities. But the people North and South did not so 
interpret the controversy. Neither side would have made 
the sacrifices the War between the States evoked had the 
money value of those in slavery been the main considera- 
tion. A great moral relationship was involved. 


We suggest further that it is in view of this moral quality 
of the controversy that a religious motivation was bound to 
come into the conflict. Only temporarily and superficially 
can duty to and regard for the rights of one’s fellowmen 
ignore regard for the will of God. It is only when the citizen 
has been beaten into insensibility by tyranny or stupefied 
by a false philosophy of social order that he will be content 
with purely humanitarian considerations. The fact is that 
the confession on the coinage in 1864 was only one expres- 
sion of the “seeking after God” that was then dominant in 
the minds of the masses of the people. Men like Abraham 
Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, Salmon P. Chase and Stonewall 
Jackson might be on opposite sides of the war, but they felt 
a deep spiritual phase in the struggle in which they were 
engaged. And back of them were the millions of the com- 
mon folk,—whom Lincoln thought God must have liked be- 
cause He made so many of them,—these people, each in his 
or her own fashion and with the bitter partisanship so ter- 
ribly human, prayed God: “Thy will be done.” As the war 
period grew into years, the folk at home more and more 
appealed to Him for a decision. 


We have the precedents of our fathers on which to rest 
the conviction that when a moral issue is before either an 
individual or a nation for settlement, either the will of God 
will be consulted or no permanent conclusion of the con- 
troversy can be reached. And moral issues are not abstract. 
They get their peculiar seriousness; that is, they have re- 
sponsibility to God involved in the treatment of them be- 
cause they concern people. If those who must determine 
their settlement will look far enough down from the heights 
of privilege or nobility of birth they will see great masses 
of men, women and children whose rights have been actually 
or apparently invaded. No rule or principle can be contin- 
uously enforced after a people have been led to plead for 
their rights with their Creator. “In God we trust” can be 
sneered at by fools blinded by their own follies, but sooner 
or later the Trustee addressed in prayers replies to all that 
call upon Him in sincere faith and humility. 


The American coins continue to carry the confession, “In 
God we trust.” Less heed is given to the significance of the 
declaration than the moral values of the great economic 
issues before the people call for. Let the pulpits be more 
than non-partisan; let them refrain from immediate refer- 
ences to the controversy. But let them declare to the people 
with the emphasis of an Isaiah or a Micah or a Malachi, 
that the moral elements in these issues must be dealt with 
from the point of view of religion. God has an interest in 
the agreements reached. Let no citizen ignore this truth. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THERE is one sentence in the interview with President Dr. 
Knubel, appearing in this issue, on pages 10 and 11, of which 
we were tempted to make a headline. It is his statement 
relative to the comforting, the encouraging fact, that in 
practically all the synods, there is a group of young clergy- 
men who are consecrated and energetic in the prosecution 
of their calling. We are not supposing that these pastors 
were just recently discovered by the president of the United 
Lutheran Church. Indeed, he and Secretary Greever both 
remarked about them to us some months ago, when an ap- 
praisal of the Columbus Convention of the Church was the 
topic of our conversation. 

We understand that the members of the Executive Board, 
reporting impressions made upon them while representing 
the U. L. C. A. at the 1937 conventions of the synods, saw 
in these juniors of our clergy a notable asset for the future 
of our church in America. They have talents and training, 
yet they are patient. While they are anxious to make use 
of every personal, congregational and material resource 
available, yet they are content to use as much as possible 
the foundations and equipment available through the labors 
of predecessors. It is an admirable situation when youth is 
satisfied to continue rather than to tear down and start 
anew. Thereby one has the conservatism that keeps gains 
- from the past and yet provides for pioneering advances. 


Youth Movements 

On the basis of our personal observations, we know of 
no period in the recent history of Lutheranism in the United 
States and Canada, when age took itself so seriously as to 
deny to youth opportunity to employ the gifts available for 
effective service. Some impatience was expressed several 
years ago when the seniors did most of the speaking in 
ecclesiastical deliberations at conventions; but the youngest 
delegate’s vote equaled that of the wisest veteran when 
issues were decided. And our youth has, we think, been 
blessed with a discernment of the respect due old age: it 
is something every young person will himself later enjoy 
receiving if he lives through thirty years of industrious self- 
application in the ministry or any life-work. 

Not all sections of the earth can exhibit the same cordial 
relationships between those in their twenties or younger, and 
those in their fifties or older. It has been said of post-war 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Turkey, that “youth is 
in the saddle.” That proverb might mean that younger folk 
are the cavalry of the army of advancing culture and as 
such take the place of greatest danger at the front line of 
endeavor. But such an interpretation is wrong. In the na- 
tions mentioned, youth has been in command. Age was rele- 
gated to the side lines or martyred to permit revolution to 
rearrange social and civic institutions. The results are not 
ideal. Not only have terrible sufferings been the lot of the 
elders, but the young have deprived themselves of the 
lessons of experience, the cautiousness that is engendered 
by failures and the assurance that comes only from success- 
ful enterprises. In short, youth needs age and age needs 
youth. 

Where Youth is Weak 

Of all the hazards to which youth can be exposed, that 
which deals with their religion and their opportunities to 
get and keep faith in God is most acute. There is a delicacy, 
a tenderness about spiritual living that is a blessing for the 
child but likewise a danger. For while people can bring 
their children to the Lord Jesus, they can also take them 
away from Him. It is true that a terrible penalty will be 
visited upon such as “offend one of these little ones that 
believe in me.” One can suppose that God is very merciful 
to such victims, but as for their seducers, we read:—“It 


were better that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck 
and he be cast into the sea.” 

In many nations and in not a few institutions of learning, 
unfair advantage is taken by obsessed, half-trained, or un- 
scrupulous leaders of those inexperienced in spiritual affairs. 
Assurances and demonstrations are demanded of unsophis- 
ticated souls that they cannot possibly furnish, because they 
have not had the kind of experiences that provide the testi- 
mony called for. It appears, however, that leaders and teach- 
ers betray their followers and pupils by just that sort of 
arguments and declarations. Such misuse of the confidence 
imposed in a guide is a crime more heinous that the abuse 
of physical trust, because the soul rather than the body has 
been betrayed. One is not amazed by the extreme punish- 
ment which the righteous Judge will mete out when the 
transgressor appears before the throne on the last day. 


Do You Know About Middletown? 


It is to the title of a book that our query applies, and not 
a very recent one. It was published in 1929 and now has, 
we believe, a sequel. We had our attention called to it by 
a reader of THe LutueraAN who takes note of editorials and 
articles appearing in her church paper that deal with the 
social order. And Middletown offers itself as a study of social 
conditions. Its fictional attributes are very few—only suffi- 
cient to disguise the location of the “typical American com- 
munity” of some 40,000 souls and permit introducing char- 
acters under names. It is a somewhat ponderous volume, we 
remark,—over 500 pages. 

It is subdivided by its writers into six major parts and 
one of the six has the heading, “Engaging in Religious Prac- 
tises.” Over fifty pages (one tenth of the volume) ex- 
plain (1) dominant religious beliefs, (2) where and when 
religious rites are carried on, (3) leaders and partici- 
pants in religious rites, (4) religious observances. After 
reading this section of the book, we concluded that an ob- 
server, however non-partisan and careful in gathering data, 
can no more give the true characterization of a congrega- 
tion of believers in Christ than a botanist can describe a 
flower. Each can put into words what he sees and some 
conclusions and references that are logical. But both the 
church and the flower have an inner intangible property. 
You can identify what is described as a congregation, but 
you know the most important quality of it—that which the 
Holy Spirit imparts to the souls of the people—that quality 
is not observable and thus the likeness is only external. 

But to see ourselves as others see us is often of value. We 
suggest your procural of Middletown and its careful perusal. 
If you have the time and inclination write us your appraisal 
of the section to which we have referred. We give our own 
reaction to the discussion of pastors’ sermons. 

In some ways, the comment on the ministers, that too 
much talking is required of them, is true. Two and perhaps 
three discourses per week, if gathered into book form, would 
make annually two or three ponderous volumes. But preach- 
ers of by-gone days did this: they studied and made con- 
tacts with people. They read the Bible and meditated upon 
its truths. They could and did put weekly into manuscripts 
two Sunday and one “mid-week” discourse. If they could 
accomplish so much, the present-day clergyman ought to 
have equal capacity for sermonizing. 

The change is not more in the preacher than in his peo- 
ple. They do not supply the same degree of inspiration that 
former generations provided. When a Yale president told a 
visiting pastor, “Not many souls are saved after twenty 
minutes,” he was commenting as much on the occupants of 
the pew as upon the men in the pulpit. The sense of want 
determines the supply. 
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“CASTING ALL YOUR CARE UPON 
HIM; FOR HE CARETH FOR YOU.” 


We sigh and complain and feel neglected. 
Our faith is surely weak. As Christians we 
are not following in the way we should go. 
“O for a faith that will not shrink.” 


O Lord, how happy should we be 

If we could cast our care on Thee, 
If we from self could rest, 

And feel at heart that One above, 

In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best. 


How far from this our daily life, 

So oft disturbed by anxious strife, 
By sudden wild alarms; 

Oh, could we but relinquish all 

Our earthly props, and simply fall 
On Thy almighty arms. 


Could we but kneel and cast our load 

E’en while we pray, upon our God, 
Then rise with lightened cheer, 

Sure that the Father, Who is nigh 

To still the famished raven’s cry, 
Will hear in that we fear. 


We cannot trust Him as we should: 
So chafes weak nature’s restless mood 
To cast its peace away; 
But birds and flow’rets round us preach; 
All, all the present evil teach 
Sufficient for the day. 


Lord, make these faithless hearts of ours 
Such lessons learn from birds and flowers; 
Make them from self to cease, 
Leave all things to a Father’s will, 
And taste, before Him lying still, 
E’en in affliction, peace. 
—Unknown. 


CHESTER, THE VERY 
IMPORTANT 
By Ada Melville Shaw 


CueEsTER CoLuins strutted about the din- 
ing room. He felt very important. He was 
ten years old. He had brought home a 
perfect report card from school three 
months running. He was a triple A scholar. 
Marie, his sister, two years older, had not 
done that. Edith, still older, had a very 
low grade in history. 

“Wouldn’t strut, dear!” Edith gave her 
brother’s curly head a pat. “ ‘Pride goeth 
before a fall.” 

“Who’s going to fall?” shouted Chester. 
“Got a right to be proud!” 

Next he pranced into the kitchen, where 
Mammy Jessum, the cook, was dressing 
chickens. He bragged about his perfect 
record. 

“Dat’s fine!” agreed mammy, smiling. 
“Td walk softly, though, Mas’r Ches! Many 
a slip between cup an’ lip. Don’ count 
chickens before dey’s hatched. He laughs 
bes’ who laughs las’. Too proud man 
stubs his toe an’ bumps his nose!” 

“Aw, mammy!” pouted Chester. “What 
you mean? I’m not counting chickens!” 

“I was jus’ wondering how my honey 
chile would mark up if we kep’ a report 
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JLOME CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


card on him at home, hey? Plum easy 
to get AAA’s at school!” 

“Aw, mammy!” Chester left the kitchen. 
Even mammy had failed him. 

He strolled out to the front gate. The 
messenger boy, Ted Brooks, was coming. 
Ted and Ches were friends. 

“Telegram for your grandfather, Ches. 
Is he in?” 

“No. I'll sign.” 

“Against the rules. Your grandmother 
can sign for him. Take it to her, will you?” 

Grandmother Collins signed and handed 
the book and telegram to her grandson. 
“Put the telegram on grandpa’s desk, 
Chester. I am going out. On the desk. 
Understand?” - 

“All right, grandma!” Chester hurried 
to return the book to Ted. 

“Got AAA again this month, Ted. Third 
time! ’Way ahead of the whole class!” 

“Good work!” said Ted, tucking the book 
in his pocket. “Something to live up to, 
T’ll say. Look out you don’t stub your toe, 
young one!” 

This was too much. What was the mat- 
ter with everybody preaching at him? 
Stub his toe! He’d show them—all of 
them. He’d show the world whether those 
triple A’s meant anything. 

Twenty-four hours later Grandmother 
Collins remembered the telegram. “What 
was it about?” she asked grandfather. 

“About? I haven’t had a telegram in a 
week,” answered the old gentleman. Ex- 
planations followed. ,Marie went flying to 
find Chester. 

“Ches, what have you done now? 
Where’s gran’pa’s telegram?” 

With hanging head the triple A boy 
pulled it out of a pocket, where he had 
shoved it for safe keeping and forgotten 
all about it. A boy had whistled to him 
just as Ted Brooks left. He had to tell 
that boy about his perfect record. 

Grandfather read the message, gave 
Chester a terrible look and went to the 
telephone, saying, as he passed the fright- 
ened boy: “Well, you have accomplished 
something great this time, young man!” 

What could have happened? 

Grandfather was doing business with a 
concern in New York City. If a certain 
big deal went through successfully, he 
had promised to celebrate by giving to 
Chester’s father and mother a fine new 
car, latest model. Then Barth would in- 
herit his father’s runabout and Chester 
was to have Barth’s bicycle. 

The delay in the delivery of that tele- 
gram killed the deal. Dad and mother got 
no car. Barth had to go on with the old 
bicycle. 

Marie found Chester crying in the tool 
shed. She tried to comfort him by talking 
about his triple A’s, but he had other 
things to think about. Mammy Jessum 
was right. Edith was right. Ted was right. 
Barth was right. It was a lonesome world! 

He had not noticed Barth standing in 
the doorway. Barth felt terribly not to 
get the runabout. “Yes,” said the big 
brother, in stern tones, “we are all agreed 


you are of some importance. So’s a match 
that sets fire to a house. You’ve managed 
to burn us all up, young one! All you're 
good for is stacking up AAA’s.” 

“Don’t tease him, Barth. He’s sorry,” 
interposed Marie. “And, after all, he did 
make the AAA’s. I wish I could get an A 
just once. I don’t believe Barth ever did!” 

“No, I never did,” replied Barth. “And 
T'll take back what I said. You count a 
whole lot, Chester, even if you are the 
littlest frog in the family pond.” 

—Junior Life. 


TONGUE TWISTERS 


Meraruesis is the grammarian’s term for 
a perversion of language, usually acciden- 
tal but occasionally intentional, effected 
through the transposition of words, syl- 
lables or sounds. Most instances of metath- 
esis are merely slips of the tongue. There 
is no more complete and amusing example 
than the famous query of the indignant 
churchgoer who found a stranger in his 
place: 

“Sir, are you aware that you are oc- 
cupewing my pie?”’ 

A recent writer has collected a few less- 
known but authentic specimens. If they 
bring no more than a smile when read in 
cold print, some of them must neverthe- 
less have sounded overwhelmingly funny 
when they were spoken. It is easy to im- 
agine the hilarious enjoyment of the class 
in addressing which an unfortunate pro- 
fessor, commenting on Macaulay’s Lays of 
Ancient Rome, referred to the “Great Twin 
Brethren,” Castor and Pollux, at the Bat- 
tle of Lake Regillus as “that immortal pair 
of twining shins!” 

“Kelley and Sheets,” whom a professor 
of poetry casually.mentioned in his dis- 
course, must have evoked a response 
almost as gleeful. 

The halls of law, like those of learning, 
are not exempt from the tricks of metath- 
esis. The collector gives several, of which 
perhaps two, one accidental, one by de- 
sign, are the best. A distinguished law- 
yer, at the close of a pathetic plea in a 
case involving a father against his sons, 
endeavored to quote the tragic words of 
King Lear, “How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child!” What 
he really said, in moving tones and with 
immense, although unexpected, effect was, 
“How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is 
to have a toothless child!” 

Finally, a lawyer son of Charles Dickens 
once had recourse to metathesis to dis- 
comfit neatly an annoying opponent. He 
found himself pitted against a lawyer 
named Willis, who irritated him and the 
court by indulgence in a repeated and ap- 
parently intentional little cough. At last 
Mr. Dickens’ patience became exhausted, 
and he quietly remarked: 

“An illustrious relative of mine-has im- 
mortalized the words, ‘Barkis is willin’’ 
Perhaps I may be allowed in present cir- 
cumstances to say, ‘Willis is barking.’ ” 

—Youth’s Companion. 
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WHAT THE FLOWERS SAID 


HELEN sat on the steps trying to count 
the days since mother had been in the 
hospital. She was surprised to find that 
she had been gone only five days. Why, 
it seemed to her like a month. Helen 
winked hard to keep the tears from fall- 
ing, for she knew it would be a long time 
before she could come home again. 

Inside, her Aunt Fannie, who had come 
to keep house for Helen and her father, 
was humming softly as she tidied up the 
house. Helen liked to hear the humming. 
It reminded her of mother. But it made 
her lonelier, too. 

After awhile she got up and went softly 
into the house. She stood for quite awhile 
at the foot of the stairs in the living room 
and gazed around at the pictures and the 
furniture. How big and lonesome the room 
looked. How strange everything seemed 
when mother was not there. 

After awhile she went upstairs where 
her aunt was busy working. 

“Aunt Fanny,” she said, “I’d like to 
make something to give mother—when she 
comes back, you know. Just something to 
cheer her up so she can get well fast. But 
I don’t know what to do, ’sides weeding 
the onion-bed every week.” 

“Seems to me there are lots of things 
you could do for mother,” she said cheerily. 
“But wait till I decide what’s the nicest 
thing of all.” 

She sat down in a rocker and held her 
chin in her hands. When she did that, 
ideas just seemed to pop into her head. 

“T know,” she cried gayly, when she had 
thought for ten long minutes, “we'll show 
her that flowers talk. What is her favorite 
flower?” 

“Pansies,” replied Helen, promptly. 
“Mother says their faces smile at her.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Fanny, “you run down 
to the greenhouse and get some pansy 
plants. It will take about a hundred, I 
think. Ask Mr. Goode to give you as- 
sorted colors.” 

Helen raced off, wondering what they 
could be going to do with so many plants. 

Aunt Fanny chose a spot on the side 
lawn that was overlooked by mother’s 
favorite window. With bits of string she 
outlined some letters, then dug away the 
ground along the strings. Helen got a 
trowel and helped, too. 

Then the plants were set out, following 
the shape of the letters. 

It took them a long time, for they were 
both very particular. When, at last, the 
brown letters were all dotted with the 
green plants, it was a tired, but happy, 
little girl who went into the house. 

Helen worked faithfully to keep the 
weeds away from the plants. And they 
grew and spread, and at last blossomed, 
one after another. 

When mother came home Helen could 
hardly wait till she caught sight of the 
pansies. Finally she seated herself in her 
favorite chair by the window and looked 
out across the lawn. 

“Oh,” she cried, “how beautiful.” 

No wonder she thought so. For the vel- 
vet pansies were saying to her, “I LOVE 
YOU 

Mother looked and looked again at the 
tall, beautiful letters, while Helen stood 
by, her eyes shining. 
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She seemed to know all about it, for 
presently she turned, and her arm stole 
around her. 

“This is the very nicest thing you could 
have done for me,” she whispered. 

And Helen whispered back, “You always 
said that pansies smile, but they can talk, 
too, can’t they?”—Child’s Gem. 


MOUNTAIN TOPS AND 
VALLEYS 


Aunt Mary listened very anxiously for 
Molly’s step. Molly had been with her for 
two months now—ever since her father’s 
death. Aunt Mary, whose one little daugh- 
ter had been buried twenty years before, 
could not quite get used to the joy of hav- 
ing Molly to watch over and plan for and 
dream about. When at last Molly came in 
—a quarter of an hour late—and went 
straight to her room without even stop- 
ping at the door, Aunt Mary’s face dark- 
ened with disappointment. “But, of course, 
I couldn’t expect her to get over things 
all at once,” she said to herself as she went 
downstairs to make some of the cream bis- 
cuits that Molly especially liked. 

Molly ate several biscuits, but she did 
not talk at supper. When Uncle James 
asked if she had lost her place or her 
heart, she shook her head, and the tears 
came into her eyes. It was thoughtless of 
Uncle James to say things like that! Uncle 
James tried to keep up a conversation with 
Aunt Mary, but it was not successful. It 
rarely is when a third person sits silent 
and with tearful eyes. 

The next day, however, the trouble 
seemed to have passed. Molly began chat- 
ting on the stairs, and she chatted all 
through supper. 

In the weeks that followed, the same ex- 
periences were repeated half a dozen times. 
There seemed to be no special reason for 
the “blues”; Molly simply felt so. Neither 
was there any special reason for the rose- 
colored times; Molly felt those, too. Finally, 
one evening, when Aunt Mary had gone to 
a sick neighbor’s, Uncle James asked Molly 
about it. 

“Why, it’s the way I’m made,” Molly de- 
clared. “I feel things so hard. I’m always 
up on the mountain top or down in the 
valley.” 

Uncle James nodded. “Why don’t you 
take it in hand?” he asked. 

“Take it in hand!” Molly repeated. 

“Well, then, stay up on the mountain 
top, if you like that better. It would be 
satisfactory to us. But I do hate to see 
your Aunt Mary worrying over the moody 
times. Besides, it isn’t good business.” 

“Good business!” Molly seemed equal to 

nothing except echoes. 
_ Uncle James nodded again. “No em- 
ployer likes to have a moody girl about; 
in the long run, she is never the most 
capable one. Her fingers may be dis- 
ciplined, but her mind and will are not. 
Get a grip on yourself, little girl. You 
don’t have to act blue even if you feel 
so. And when you stop acting so, half the 
feeling will disappear. That's modern 
psychology. You think it over a little.” 

Uncle James went up to his room. 
Molly, hurt and indignant, yet honest, sat 
thinking it over.—Youth’s Companion. 
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THE COMMONPLACE 


“A COMMONPLACE LIFE,” we say, and we 
sigh; 
But why should be sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the common- 
place sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace 
things, 
And the fiower that blooms, and the bird 
that sings. 
But dark were the world, and sad our lot, 
If the flowers failed, and the sun shone 
not. 
And God, Who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes His 
beautiful whole. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


AND NO TIME LOST 


Ir o~tp Garge Jones was the most in- 
quisitive man in the village, Sandy Mor- 
ton, according to answers, was certainly 
the surliest. 

One afternoon, as Garge perambulated 
slowly along the one narrow street, he 
paused at Sandy’s garden fence and gazed 
inquiringly over at Sandy, who was busily 
nailing a very large box together. 

“Afternoon, Sandy!” said the old man 
genially. “Whatever be ’ee puttin’ that 
great box together for?” 

Sandy paused in his hammering long 
enough to retort curtly: 

“To hold all your questions, if so be as 
it’s big enough!” 

Garge eyed him in pained silence for a 
few moments. Then he took an empty 
match box from his pocket and threw it 
over to Sandy. 

“Then that'll do for yer civil answers, if 
so be as it’s small enough!” he retored 
quietly —Exchange. 


WITHOUT GOD—WHAT? 


You cannot be your best without God 
any more than daisies can bloom without 
sunshine. You cannot explain God, but 
neither can the daisies explain sunshine. All 
the schooling that it is possible to get,—if 
you have no God, of what use is it? You 
want to be more than cultured machines; 
you want to know Him Whom to know is 
life eternal. If you know Him, all the rest 
will be useful, and you will be better 
equipped for every good word and work. 

—Gipsy Smith. 


“SOME FOLKS use big words,” said Uncle 
Eben, “de same as a turkey spreads his 
tail feathers. Dey makes an elegant im- 
pression, but dey don’t represent no real 
meat.” 


WE SHAPE OURSELVES the joy or fear 

Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 

With sunshine or with shade. 
The tissues of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 

We reap as we have sown.—Whittier 
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ENCOURAGED BY GOD 


God Meets Moses’ Excuses, and Moses Goes to Egypt 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Exodus 3: 13-16; 4: 10-16; 5:1. The Sunday School Lesson for July 18 


Moses WAS DIScouRAGED. He had a com- 
mission from God to go to Egypt to win 
the confidence of Israel and to persuade 
Pharaoh to let Israel migrate. Nothing 
appealed more to Moses than that this 
should be done. But how could he face 
the task? It was a hard job, and none 
knew it better than Moses, after his forty 
years of life in Egypt. It is not strange 
that he began to think of reasons for not 
going. Deep in his heart was a fear that 
he could not fulfill the commission. Hon- 
estly, earnestly he set forth the things that 
made him afraid of the job. His fear dis- 
couraged him. It would be a sad day for 
him and Israel and God, if Moses tried 
and failed. He believed that it was better 
not to try anything that he was sure he 
could not do. Our sympathy is with Moses; 
we are not ready to find fault with his 
hesitation and excuses. It is easy to say 
that Moses should have jumped at the 
chance to obey God, to be God’s agent for 
helping Israel, to do his duty, and to win 
honorable distinction in the world. But 
Moses was as human as we are, and made 
no more excuses than we do to get out of 
what we are told is our duty. There is 
this difference: God is not always as suc- 
cessful with us as He was with Moses in 
having us accept His answers to our ex- 
cuses. Moses went in spite of the excuses 
he made; this we do not always do. 


Answered 


Moses knew the situation in Egypt. 
Egypt had many gods and names for each 
of them. Israel was accustomed to hear 
gods spoken of by name. The general 
name God was not meaningful to Egyp- 
tians, and probably not to Israel. Moses 
asked what name he should give when 
Israel asked him for the name of the God 
Who had sent him to them. Unless Moses 
had such a name Israel would not listen 
to him. He must have the authority of a 
God with a name, or he would make no 
headway with Israel, for Israel must first 
be persuaded or these would be no use in 
making a sweeping request of Pharaoh. 

God answered Moses’ question, giving 
him the name by which God was to be 
known through successive generations. We 
need not try to define or explain the name 
God told Moses to use, but we can be sure 


that God’s name stands for Him and every- - 


thing whereby He reveals Himself. To 
appeal directly to Israel, Moses was to 
add to the name of God the fact that God, 
Who was seeking their deliverance, had 
been the God of their fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. It was this same God 
Who had appeared to Moses and sent him 
to Egypt. God knew their suffering and 
was seeking their relief. Thus was Moses 
to answer Israel. 


Assisted 


Moses knew what was involved in ap- 
pearing before Pharaoh, and his court, to 
present a petition and defend it. Probably 
he had listened to such pleas when, as the 


son of Pharaoh’s daughter, he had access 
to the court. He remembered the elo- 
quence of the speakers, the skill of their 
oratory. But Moses was not a fine speaker; 
besides he was not in practice. Forty years 
as a shepherd in the wilderness had not 
improved his skill as a speaker. He knew 
there was something deficient in his speech. 
God had demonstrated to him what power 
he would have for use in Egypt, but this 
power had in no way improved his speech. 
We can readily understand how seriously 
Moses offered this excuse. God took the 
occasion to tell Moses that he could trust 
God to use him, just as he was, to do the 
work God asked him to do. God had made 
him and knew him. God had not intended 
to embarrass him, but to work through 
him. It was not for Moses to find fault 
with himself, or belittle his powers, for 
he was as God made him. He was to let 
God have his way with him. But Moses 
was not yet convinced. He was still afraid. 
He could not see how God could use a 
man of such small talents as he possessed. 
God condemned him for his attitude but 
did not let him go. Moses was to do the 
work assigned him. But God was gra- 
cious and magnanimous. He promised that 
Aaron should be with him as the speaker. 
God would tell Moses and Moses would 
tell Aaron and Aaron would tell the peo- 
ple. Moses’ embarrassment was removed; 
but he was to carry, out the terms of the 
commission. With this assurance Moses 
began the long, difficult job of bringing 
enslaved Israel through the Sinaitic coun- 
try toward Canaan. 


Authorized 


Moses and Aaron were united. There 
must have been joy in the reunion of 


THINK OF THESE 


WE MUST BE SURE of ourselves before 
trying to supplant pagan gods with the 
true God. 


God protects His name with the com- 
mandment against taking His name in 
vain. 


Man’s physical handicaps are not of 
necessity barriers against his being used 


by God. 


God must see back of many of our ex- 
cuses the spirit of “I won't.” 


When what we have and are are con- 


secrated to God, He does well with them, 
supplying what is needed to help us. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 12-18 

The Call of Moses. Exodus 3: 13-17. 

Moses Encouraged. Exodus 4: 1-9. 

The Promise of God’s Help. Exodus 4: 10-17. 
5 te tags 3 of God’s Presence. Acts 18: 
The Promise of Victory. John 16: 25-33. 
. Fearless Trust in God. Psalm 27: 7-14. 
The Abiding Presence. Matthew 28: 16-20. 
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these long-separated brothers. What 
changes had come over each of them, we 
are not told. The two brothers co-operated. 
In due time they had an audience with 
Pharaoh. They had a definite request to 
make. It was an order from God. It in- 
volved permission for Israel to leave 
Egypt. The reason given was that they 
would hold a feast in the wilderness to 
their God. Moses and Aaron claimed noth- 
ing for themselves in the way of author- 
ity. They did not ask or dictate in their 
own name. They were but the humble 
servants of their God, speaking only the 
order He had given them. 

But why should this order from God 
move Pharaoh? He did not know this 
God. He had no inclination to acknowledge 
that any God could be superior to his 
gods. It was a bold effront to him and his 
religion for these two Israelites, one of 
whom had been out of Egypt forty years, 
to make such an unreasonable demand on 
the authority of a God whom Pharaoh 
neither knew, respected, nor feared. 

But Moses reached the high place in his 
commission when he laid the matter be- 
fore Pharaoh. God had been with him to 
encourage him, as He promised to do, 
from the hour he left Midian till he and 
Aaron stood before Pharaoh. With God’s 
encouragement Moses forgot all else ex- 
cept to obey His will. 


THANKING GOD FOR 
FRIENDSHIP 


IN A PERSONAL LETTER from one business 
man to another occurred the sincerely ex- 
pressed sentence: “I thank God for our 
friendship.” The two men had been mu- 
tually interested in the struggles each of 
them had gone through in keeping pace 
with the arduous demands on them in 
maintaining their businesses. Each had 
tested the other and found him not want- 
ing. Stern integrity, as well as business 
acumen, had characterized each in his 
respective task. They had found it help- 
ful to meet often as friends, and the pass- 
ing years had given neither occasion to 
question the loyalty of the other. Hence 
the fine commendation set forth in the 
words quoted above. 

True friendship is something to thank 
God for; for what is more needed in our 
driving task of living than the assurance 
that we have friends who understand us, 
sympathize with us, and, when occasion 
arises, come to our aid? But unless the 
friendship is mutual it has small worth 
and cannot last long. Such a friendship 
is a composite product; it is a result of an 
unenforced partnership; it thrives unto 
maturity because each one unselfishly 
contributes his share. 

The friendship that remains true through 
the years must be kept growing. Whoever 
would walk life’s long path and have the 
company of friends must unreservedly be 
the kind of friend he wants others to be 
to him. To make friends and keep them 
as friends is our pleasant and always sat- 
isfying privilege. 

Oh, there is need that on men’s hearts 
should fall 
A spirit that can sympathize with all! 
—Phoebe Cary. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


ALONG THE MOUN- 
TAIN TRAILS 


Psatm 121 


Tue 121st Psatm has been the favorite 
of many. And they are not confined to 
the out-of-doors folks who would nat- 
urally find in this psalm the expression of 
their own love for the hills and their 
‘Maker. I have heard it recited by the 
aged and the invalid whose lives seem to 
stretch out in a monotonous level of pain 
and repression. They, too feel its charm 
and find it expressing their longing for the 
assurance of God’s presence. Recently this 
psalm was read at the funeral of a pastor’s 
wife, long an invalid and confined in a 
room where there was no outlook other 
than the city streets. It was her favorite 
psalm. It is a great psalm, full of comfort 
and courage. 

It is a psalm, too, for vacation time, for 
the well and strong, who seek renewal of 
body and mind in the mountains. 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 

From whence cometh my help.” 

Margaret Slattery wrote in “The Charm 
of the Impossible”: “One evening a man 
riding on horseback along the foot-hills 
heard the Voice calling from the mountain 
tops, blazing in the glory of the setting 
sun. ‘Something hidden,’ it said, ‘behind 
the ranges, waiting, waiting. The Voice 
would not leave him; it sank into his soul 
Next day when he suggested to his men 
that they cross the ranges they lifted their 
eyes to the snow-capped peaks against the 
clear blue sky and smiled. ‘Impossible,’ 
they said, ‘the thing is impossible. But 
the charm of the impossible burned into 
his soul. He could not silence the Voice, 
so he followed it and one day, flushed with 
victory and triumphant, he stood on the 
other side of the: ranges and looking down 
on a broad, limitless expanse of blue 
water murmured—Pacific.’” In this prose 
poem Miss Slattery describes the lure of 
the hills, their challenge to human effort, 
their suggestion of a more-than-human 
power. If she has taken some liberties 
with the story of Balboa’s discovery of the 
Pacific, they may be set down to poetic 
license. The fact remains that the hills 
suggest the power that makes nothing im- 
possible, 


The Mission of the Mountains 


It was Ruskin who called attention to 
three distinct services rendered to man by 
the mountains. 1. They give motion and 
renewal to the water system of the world. 
“The mountains tap the reservoirs of the 
skies and pour their life-giving fluid forth 
again by innumerable avenues.” 2. The 
mountains renew the vitality of the air and 
set its currents in motion. 3. The moun- 
tains renew the soils of the earth. With- 
out the flow of earth from the mountains 
the lowlands would become exhausted. 

_ Then Ruskin concludes, “The feeding of 
the rivers and the purifying of the winds 
are the least of the services appointed to 


the hills. To fill the thirst of the human 
heart for the beauty of God’s working, to 
startle its lethargy with the deep and pure 
agitation of astonishment, are the higher 
missions.” 


The Mountain Missionary 


Our church should be proud of the work 
done by the Rev. Kenneth G. Killinger, 
the Mountain Missionary of the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia. To meet him is to un- 
derstand something of the hold he has 
upon the hearts of his mountain people, 
as well as upon the imagination of the 
church at large. I recall his ordination at 
Roanoke some years ago when I happened 
to be attending the Virginia Synod. The 
fine promise he gave then has been much 
more than fulfilled in the great work he is 
doing for these forgotten children of the 
Father, isolated in the mountains. When 
I discovered the topic, “Along the Moun- 
tain Trails,’ among the July topics I 
thought of Kenneth Killinger and pro- 
ceeded to interview him for the benefit of 
the readers of our page. The questions 
follow: 


1. Are you a real mountain man? Were 
you born in the mountains? Did you fol- 
low the mountain trails as a boy? 

“Yes is the answer to all three ques- 
tions. I was born in the mountains where 
I serve and have followed these mountain 
trails all the forty-two years of my life.” 


2. Describe the kinds of trails you must 
follow in your work. I have read of the 
trails that follow the dry beds of moun- 
tain streams, rough and hard to travel. 

“Well, some of the trails I follow in my 
work lead through the little valleys, just 
a few acres of level land between high 
mountain ranges and peaks. But most of 
our trails wind around mountain tops that 
are high, rough and rugged.” 


3. Now which kind of trails do you like 
best to follow? 

“T like the trails that lead into the little 
hollows and coves winding around the 
mountain sides, for these trails usually 
pass close by the homes of my people. The 
trails I like take me to the folks I like.” 


4. What kind of folks do you meet on 
your mountain trails? What do you have 
to say to them? How do you usually greet 
each other? 

“I meet no foreigners on the mountain 
trails, but mountain folks, native born to 
our country. In our missions, scattered 
over a territory one hundred miles long 
and fifty miles wide, there is only one 
negro family of which I know. All of our 
people are white and of unmixed blood. 
Their families go back to the good stock 
of the early American pioneers who set- 
tled these mountains many generations ago. 

“What I say to them depends entirely 
on the circumstances and on how well I 
know them. We generally greet everyone 
on the mountain trails with the expressive 
word, ‘Howdy,’ and we usually stop to 
shake hands with them.” 


5. Does your experience agree with 
that of the Psalmist when he says, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help”? 

“I certainly do agree with the Psalmist. 
If there had not been a great deal of help 
from the God of the hills there would have 
been no mountain missions or missionary.” 


6. It is the experience of most of us 
that God seems very close to us in the 
mountains. Does He seem closer to you 
on the mountain trails? 

“God does seem nearer to me in the 
mountains. Perhaps it is because this is 
home to me here in the mountains. Then, 
too, as I cross ridge after ridge with moun- 
tains completely surrounding me, I seem 
to have more time for God than in the 
bustle of city life. I never feel that I travel 
the mountain trails alone. He is with me.” 


7. How do the stars look from the 
mountain trails? 

“They look bigger, brighter, clearer and 
nearer.” 


8. Is there room for Christ on the 
mountain trails? 

“There certainly is. If there is ‘The 
Christ of the Indian Road’ for E. Stanley 
Jones, there is also ‘The Christ of the 
Mountain Trails’ for me. He sometimes 
seems so real to me that I can almost see 
Him. The Christ I love is too big to be 
confined to one nation or to one people. 
Wherever there is a road, there He travels. 
And just as the way He walked in Pales- 
tine was lined with the multitude of the 
sick of body and soul, so are the trails of 
the mountains lined with the sin-sick and 
care-worn whose greatest need is Him. 
Certainly there is room for Christ on the 
mountain trails. They are His trails.” 


9. What can the young folks of the Lu- 
theran Church do to help you carry the 
gospel along the mountain trails? 

“The answer is, through prayer, through 
gifts and through the investment of their 
own lives in this great mission. Workers 
are so very few in number for so great a 
territory. Young Lutherans, listen for the 
call of the mountain trails! 


10. Is there not some last word that you 
want to add about the mountain trails? 

“T would like to add much more, but 
since your letter came while I was away 
from home and has already been greatly 
delayed in answer, I will not dare write 
at length. The work here is more prom- 
ising every year. So many sections of our 
great parish are still waiting for the gos- 
pel. Do what you can to make it possible 
for us to carry the story of Jesus and His 
love to every home along my mountain 
trails.” 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 25. This 
would be a fine topic to discuss in the hills 
or mountains. Perhaps your members 
would contribute some of their religious 
experiences in the mountains. Perhaps, 
too, your Leaguers will want to learn 
more about this mountain work. 
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BOYS’ WORK 


An Experience That Explains Some 
Failures 


HE WALKED into my office with two boys 
at his side. Without introduction he said: 
“I was sent here by the Juvenile Court. 
These are my boys, nine and eleven years 
old, who stole $100 from me, their own 
father, last week and then ran away from 
Pittsburgh. They went to the Butler 
County Fair and spent the whole business. 
This is the way the detectives found them. 
I was sent over here to you to find out 
what you thought I ought to do with them. 
Should I send them to a reform school? 
Or should I put them in a home? What 
do you think?” 

And thus the case history. The father 
was sent to me as an adviser to the court. 
“My dear man,” I said, “you certainly 
would not expect me to give you an an- 
swer by just looking at them. Let me talk 
to the boys.” Seating him in another of- 
fice, I took the boys into my private office. 

The older of the two was a fine-looking 
lad who would have made a fine center on 
a football team; red hair, freckled face; 
looked right at you, willing to answer 
questions, sharp as a tack. His brother, 
aged nine, was not so alert. He was a sort 
of “worry wart,” who kept looking up at 
his older brother as if he was waiting for 
him to make up his mind. I sensed im- 
mediately that I would have to get all my 
information from the older one. He an- 
swered very eagerly. 

Yes, he went to Sunday school, a Lu- 
theran Sunday school. He was not sure 
whether they had a Bible in the house. 
“Sis might have one,” he said. He had 
never seen his father read the Bible; father 
had never talked to him about God, though 
he admitted he had given him the devil 
at times. 

No Inner Voice 


No, there was nothing inside of him that 
said, “Don’t do that, don’t do that,” when 
he and his brother took the money from 
the store which his father managed for a 
chain corporation. He didn’t think it was 
wrong to take that money; had no idea it 
was a sin. When I appealed to him to ex- 
plain how he could be so indifferent about 
it, he replied: “Well, I knew the store was 
insured against theft and dad wouldn’t 
lose anything.” 

I asked him if his father ever prayed, 
and he said he didn’t think so. And then 
I asked him if his mother prayed, and if 
she ever prayed with him when he was a 
little boy before she put him to bed. And 
then something happened, something which 
happens only to boys. His face froze into 
an expression of abstraction, and two great 
big tears like beans popped out of his eyes 
and onto the floor. Only boys can do that. 
Girls get them all over their face and rub 
them into their hair. 

I knew I had touched something when 
this boy shed tears, and I took advantage 
of the occasion by telling him that he 
was going to “pray right now.” Tearfully 
he replied, “I can’t.” I reassured him: 
“Sure you can. God saw you take that 
money; He saw you spend it; He saw the 
detectives catch you, and He sees those 
tears; and God wants to know what you 
think of yourself. Tell Him.” And then I 
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waited. It seemed like an age. He watched 
me, to see whether I meant it. Soon I 
saw his hands steal together and fold, and 
from his lips came this significant prayer: 
“O God, help me to be a good boy.” Hardly 
was he through, when the younger brother 
piped up, “Me, too.” 

This, I sincerely believe, was one of the 
greatest moments in the experience of 
those two boys up to that time. It was no 
small experience of mine, for I had wit- 
nessed what was very likely the first con- 
tact that these two boys had ever made by 
choice with the living God. 


The Father’s Faults 


I went over into the other office and ad- 
dressed the father: “I have found out 
what’s the matter with your boys.” He 
looked up rather hopefully, I think, ex- 
pecting that I would say they should have 
their tonsils removed, or some discipline 
for them. But when I answered his query: 
“What is it?” with, “The trouble is not 
with the boys at all; it is with you,” he 
was visibly moved. I thought I could see 
his hair stand up, for he was mad. He re- 
plied: “I want you to know that I have 
been manager of a store for many years, 
and no man has ever cast any reflections 
upon my integrity.” “No,” I said, “I am 
not casting reflections upon you as the 
manager of a store. I dare say you would 
make a pretty good manager. But as a 
father you have been a complete ‘flop.’ 
These boys tell me they never heard you 
speak God’s name except in profanity. 
You give them the devil, but you never 
gave them God’s Word. They never saw 
you read the Bible. You never took them 
to Sunday school and church; you sent 
them. They never heafd you say a prayer; 
and I just heard them pray what I believe 
was the first prayer they ever uttered.” 

The poor fellow seemed to shrivel up 
and looked like a man who would like to 
crawl through a knot-hole. And, to add to 
his discomfort, I had to tell him that I 
had just called the pastor, who had agreed 
to see these boys every Saturday after- 
noon, and they were to report not how 
they had behaved but how their father 
had behaved. 


A Choice Required 


“Now,” I said to him, “if you are ready 
to take your place in this family as a real 
father, a high priest of your own family, 
there is a chance that you can keep these 
boys -and bring them up as useful Chris- 
tian citizens. But if you are not willing 
to do that, I think we can find a better 
home than this, where they will get a 
chance to keep out of trouble.” This 
astonished father looked at me as if I had 
condemned him to death. 

But to make along story short, this family 
was saved and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, not a single delinquency has been 
reported from this family since that time. 

(The above experience is told by the 
Rev. S. C. Michelfelder, now pastor of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio, for- 
merly superintendent of the Lutheran In- 
ner Mission Society of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


“LET US FAIL in trying to do something, 
rather than sit still and do nothing.” 
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Prayer and Devotional Works 
and Seasonal Sermons 


THE DAY’S WORSHIP 


Edited by REV. C. B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. 


372 page-length daily devotions in this 
pocket-size devotional manual. Each medi- 
tation is limited to a single page, and in- 
cludes an indicated Scriptural lesson, a short 
text and devotional study, and a brief 
prayer. The devotions for each weekly period 
relate to some appropriate theme. 

Cloth. 41%4 x 6 inches. 75 cents. 
Keratol, gilt top. $1.00. 


COLLECTS and PRAYERS 


Authorized by the 
United Lutheran 
Church in America 


Prepared by the 
Common Service 
Book Committee 


Here you will find prayers for 
The Church, The Parish, Divine Worship, 
The Church Building, Missions, Education, 
Home and Friends, Gifts and Graces, Our 
Daily Life, Special Necessities, All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, Hospitals, Medical Men 
and Nurses, The City, the Nation, the World, 
Times and Seasons, Church Year, General 
Prayers 
poses). 
Book paper. In three bindings. 
Cloth, $1.00; Black Persian Morocco, red 
under gold edges, $3.50; Red Turkey Mo- 
rocco, red under gold edges, $3.75. 


EPISTLE MESSAGES— 
VOLUME II 


Sermons on the Epistles of the Trinity Season 
Edited by REV. HERMANN F. MILLER 


(for Varied Occasions and Pur- 


re EPISTLE MESS AGES 


Choice sermons on the epistle lessons of 
the Trinity season, written by prominent 
and popular preachers of the Lutheran 
Church. These sermons have strong appeal 
and vital messages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

VOLUME I—ADVENT-TRINITY 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


Tue “Detrorr Ticers” may not be quite 
in the first place in the American Baseball 
League, but the “Detroit Red Wings” are 
the champions of the hockey world. The 
recent spectacular victory of the Red 
Wings over the New York Rangers won 
for the Detroit players the world’s pro- 
fessional hockey championship and the 
Stanley Cup for the second successive 
year. That’s something. It's about time 
the world gets as enthusiastic about some 
other things as it is about athletics. We 
are neglecting to put first things first. 
Here in Detroit it would seem Nero is 
fiddling while the city burns, industrially 
speaking. Speaking of athleticism, the 
Apostle Paul doubtless attended the games 
of his day and afterwards wrote, “They 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown but 
we an incorruptible.” 


Headed in Right Direction 


On Sunday, June 6, the Rev. Irvin M. 
Otto was officially installed as field mis- 
sionary of the Michigan District of the 
American Lutheran Church. He will re- 
side in Detroit. With the tremendous re- 
vival of the automobile industry in the 
Detroit metropolitan area and other Mich- 
igan cities, the American Lutheran Church 
is planning wisely for future expansion. 
Outside of the Missouri Synod, no con- 
certed action has been taken in establish- 
ing new Lutheran congregations on this 
territory in recent years. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Michigan Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church no longer has a 
city or field missionary on its territory. 
Not a single mission has been organized 
in this synod in the past ten years. The 
economical and industrial depression may 
have accounted in part for this. However, 
the field is again ripe unto harvest and 
both the Missouri and the American Lu- 
theran Synods are laying plans for ef- 
fective garnering. It now seems the Mich- 
igan Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
will be the sufferer in this matter of ex- 
pansion. The old question revives itself: 
Is it better to have more and smaller 
synods or fewer and larger ones? Any- 
how, the American Lutheran Church is to 
be congratulated upon this far-sighted 
and progressive expansion program in 
Michigan and especially in greater Detroit, 
an increasingly fertile home mission field. 


Lutheran Heads General Motors 

At a recent re-organization of the Gen- 
eral Motors administrative set-up, Mr. 
William S. Knudsen was elected to the 
presidency of the corporation, the largest 
manufacturers of automobiles in the world. 
Mr. Knudsen, who was born in Denmark 
fifty-eight years ago, is a Lutheran. He 
and his family are associated with the 
Church of the Epiphany, of the Missouri 
Synod, and the congregation has been 
wonderfully blessed with the magnificent 
and magnanimous gifts of this splendid 
family. The General Motors’ newly elected 
president came to America when he was 
twenty years of age and rose from an em- 
ployee in a shipyard to his present high 
and responsible position. All this goes to 
show the ambition, ingenuity, executive 
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ability and diversified talent found in our 
Lutheran constituency of which the church 
may well be proud. About the time of his 
promotion, Mr. Knudsen created a $250,000 
foundation for maternal and infant care 
in Flint, Mich. The gift will be known as 
the Clara Elizabeth Foundation, in honor 
of Mrs. Knudsen. The money will be spent 
in reducing Flint’s high infant and mater- 
nal death rates. 


Eat Less and Play More 


Mr. Ralph Guldahl, a former Dallas, 
Texas, caddy, now Chicago professional, 
won the national open championship in 
golf on the Oakland Hills Country Club 
links, in the suburbs of Detroit, June 12, 
and suddenly had the spotlights of golf- 
dom turned on him. Messrs. Snead, Cruik- 
shank, Cooper, Dudley and other top- 
notch players went down in defeat before 
this free-lancer. It had been forecast that 
Mr. Guldahl would land at or near the top 
because he has played a consistent game 
for some time past. Many of our Lutheran 
pastors play golf and many more of their 
members. Judging from their waist-lines 
and rotundness, others should join them 
in eating less and playing this great out- 
of-doors game. Self-control and con- 
sistency are big factors in playing the 
game. Consistency is a mighty good qual- 
ity wherever you find it, in preparing ser- 
mons or preaching them, in business or in 
play, Sunday and weekday. Then, there 
is the matter of self-control,—in eating, 
drinking, and all things. On the links 
preachers and parishioners should have 
bodily control, also mental and verbal. 


How Missouri Does It 


June 20, the new Faith Lutheran Church 
in this city, of the Missouri Synod, will 
be dedicated. This mission has had a 
rather phenomenal growth. The first serv- 
ices were held in a public school audi- 
torium the middle of last September and 
the cornerstone of the new building was 
laid in January of this year. The new 
mission was sponsored by Epiphany 
Church, one member of that parish giving 
$50,000 towards the construction of the 
church and Sunday school and recrea- 
tional room, costing $67,000. This is the 
congregation where President Knudsen 
and his family attend. The new parish is 
located in a splendid residential section 
in the northwestern part of the city. Some 
of our United Lutheran congregations 
should follow the example of Epiphany 
Church in sponsoring a new mission. Many 
families in our several parishes could do 
just what a wealthy family in Epiphany 
Church here has done for Faith Church. 
Pastors would do well to make a list of 
such families in their communities and 
then lay the matter of extending the King- 
dom upon their hearts. The Missouri 
Synod is a large and healthy body in and 
around Detroit. Its strong confessionalism 
and united and consolidated efforts have 
organized no less than ten missions in 
Greater Detroit in the past ten years. 


Elevated to an Archbishopric 
For the first time in its history, Detroit 
has become the home of an archbishop. 
Pope Pius XI has elevated Detroit to a 
metropolitan see and the entire state of 
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Michigan comes) under the newly formed 
bishopric. The Vatican has named the 
Most Rev. Edward A. Mooney, head of 
the Rochester, N. Y., Diocese, as the arch- 
bishop. The new bishop is reputed to rank 
high as a student of economics and indus- 
trial problems. He will doubtless find 
ample opportunity for both here in his 
new ecclesiastical province. Elaborate 
preparations are being made for his in- 
stallation August 3. The Roman Catholics 
of Detroit are not only well pleased with ' 
the archbishop-elect but are preparing to 
receive him with acclaim and customary 
ecclesiastical pomp. Archbishop Mooney 
succeeds the late Bishop Michael J. Gal- 
lagher, who died January 20. 


Come to Michigan 


“Summer days are here again,” so pack 
up, load up and come up to Michigan for 
your vacation. The idea seems to have 
gotten abroad, because of labor disputes 
and strikes, that mutiny reigns in the 
streets of Detroit, Pontiac, Flint, Lansing, 
Monroe, Saginaw, and other Michigan 
cities. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
In spite of temporary labor disruptions 
in these centers, their streets are peace- 
ful and and orderly and the majority of 
their citizens are law abiding and peace- 
ful-minded. 

Michigan is more and more becoming the 
playground of the Middle West for the 
summer months. In fact, people come from 
all parts of the United States. Remem- 
ber that there is a Lutheran church with- 
in driving distance of your cottage, tourist 
camp or hotel and that you will receive a 
royal welcome there. Try it. 


This and That 


The Lutherans of Detroit have been 
cordially invited to come to the annual 
outing on Belle Isle, the city’s most fa- 


. mous and beautiful recreation ground at 


5.00 P. M,. June 22. The outing is being 
sponsored by the Inner Mission Society, 
all synods participating except Missouri. 

The University of Michigan is celebrat- 
ing its centennial this week with special 
exercises, just preceding its commence- 
ment program. Many of the nation’s in- 
telligentsia are on the campus at Ann 
Arbor, where the citizens are joining the 
faculty, students and guests in celebrating 
one hundred years of town and gown. Our 
United Lutheran Church is doing splendid 
work among Lutheran students at Ann 
Arbor. 

June 6 a memorial tower was unveiled 
in Glen Eden Lutheran Memorial Park. 
The tower is twenty-seven feet high and 
cost $6,000, and will be known as “Peace 
Tower.” It will be equipped with sound 
amplifying apparatus through which sing- 
ing or phonograph records may be heard 
throughout the cemetery. 

We are mighty glad that evolution still 
takes the place of revolution here in the 
midst of our industrial and labor disputes 
in Michigan. Eight thousand Lutherans 
gathered in the coliseum at the State Fair 
Grounds Sunday afternoon, May 30, to 
celebrate the centennial of Michigan. A 
feature of the meeting was the display of 
a picture of Martin Luther painted by 
Cranach in 1546, and the tolling of a bell 
cast in 1845. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rev. Carl E. Poensgen 


Havine occasion to visit the “Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York,” 25 South 
Street, located near various historical 
landmarks of the shipping and financial 
district at the lower end of Manhattan 
Island, we learned of the fact that it re- 
cently concluded 102 years of service 
‘ among seamen. This institution, said to 
be the largest for merchant seamen in 
the world, is a partially self-supporting 
welfare organization for active seamen 
who need friendship, guidance, recreation 
and emergency financial help. In The 
Lookout, the institute’s monthly publica- 
tion, we quote from an article, “The Year 
1936 in Review,” as follows: 

“An old-time sailorman transplanted 
from the clipper-ship era to the twen- 
tieth century, would find much to marvel 
at, should he choose to walk his ghostly 
way along South Street, the nautical 
thoroughfare of the Port of New York. 
Instead of seeing the sharp bows of white- 
winged ships nosing their bowsprits over 
the cobblestones and into the third-story 
windows of the warehouses and ship 
chandleries, our Rip Vin Winkle would 
blink his eyes in amazement at the air- 
planes arriving and departing from the 
foot of Wall Street; at the tall white sky- 
scrapers dominating the waterfront; at the 
smoking funnels of steamships. He would 
be bewildered by the sight of the busy 
harbor filled with snorting tugs, shiny 
tankers, palatial ocean liners creating a 
din and a hubbub indicative of a busy 
shipping scene. Our ancient mariner 
would stop before a thirteen-story brick 
building and surprise a passing seaman 
by inquiring: ‘What’s this?’ He would re- 
ceive an answer which would puzzle and 
intrigue him: ‘That’s a shore home for 
seamen while they are in this port. It’s 
the largest in the world. More than 8,000 
seamen enter there daily. If you are a 
seaman, you are welcome there.’ 

“Coming into the building, he would 
find every comfort and service provided 
for the seafaring man; beyond anything 
he had ever dreamed of. He would find 
all this a far cry from the little floating 
churches, one moored at the foot of Dey 
Street, North River, and the other at the 
foot of Pike Street, East River, in the 
1850’s, in which he had sometimes at- 
tended Sunday services. 

“The growth of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of New York has extended over 
a period of one hundred two years—a 
century in which the industrial age has 
wrought many changes in New York’s 
harbor. But regardless of the improve- 
ments of science the human problem of 
the sailor has remained the same: he needs 
protection from those evil waterfront in- 
fluences which are designed to exploit 
him.” 

Serving the Sailor 

A summary of services rendered in be- 
half of merchant seamen by the institute 
during the year 1936 contains among other 
items: 219,694 lodgings, including relief 
beds; 137,442 pieces of baggage handled; 
583,978 sales at luncheonette and restau- 
rant; 222,531 sales as news stand; 10,418 
attended 529 religious services at institute 
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and United States marine hospitals; 83,564 
social service interviews; 15,326 relief 
loans; 57,483 books and magazines dis- 
tributed; 102,710 attended 151 entertain- 
ments, moving pictures, athletic activities, 
concerts and lectures; 17,320 attendance 
in Joseph Conrad Library; $311,628 de- 
posited for 4,048 seamen in banks; $43,957 
transmitted to families. 


The Sailor’s Social and Spiritual 
Welfare 


A recent prospectus states among other 
things: “The object of the Institute, as 
declared in the original act of incorpora- 
tion, was to build floating or other 
churches and to provide chaplains to act 
as missionaries in these churches. In 1854 
the objects were amended to include 
sailors’ boarding houses, the lodging and 
entertainment of seamen and sailors in 
the seaport of New York, for the purpose 
of caring for their moral, spiritual, mental 
and bodily welfare.” In 1913 a new thir- 
teen-story building was opened which 
“with its accommodations for 500 men, 
home comforts, hotel conveniences and 
opportunities for recreation, drew within 
its influence thousands of merchant sea- 
men. Before the opening of this building 
many of the saloons along the waterfront 
provided lodgings which were made use 
of by the seamen. When the sleeping 
quarters of the Institute became available 
many of these lodging houses went out of 
business through disuse with a resultant 
good effect upon the seamen.” 


Enlarged Quarters 


About fifteen years later the institute 
acquired adjacent property and erected 
thereon an annex building with accom- 
modations for 1,000 men. The enlarged 
building “now represents the last word in 
institutional philanthropy. Through its 
hotel, restaurant, baggage room, United 
States post office, savings depository, em- 
ployment bureau, social service desk, 
club, game and writing rooms, libraries, 
clinics and chapel, all the shore needs of 
the seamen are here realized. A twenty- 
four-hour incoming traffic averages from 
5,000 to 10,000 seamen of every nation, 
age, rating and creed. Eighty per cent 
of the men served are American citizens 
from every state in the Union.” The 
superintendent of the Institute is the Rev. 
Harold H. Kelley. His predecessor, the 
Rev. Dr. A. R. Mansfield, had been in 
charge for thirty-eight years to the time 
of his death in 1934. The Institute’s staff 
consists of 170 members. 


The Titantic Tower 


The building contains many com- 
memorative tablets. They are set in the 
floors, on the walls, over doorways, on 
fountains and on the cross which sur- 
mounts the structure. Many of the plaques 
bear only the initials of the donors. Per- 
haps the best known commemorative 
structure is the 200-foot Titantic memorial 


tower on the roof erected by public sub-, 


scription in 1915 and bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “This Lighthouse Tower is a memo- 
rial to the passengers, officers and crew 
of the steamship Titantic who died as 
heroes when that vessel sank after col- 
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lision with an iceberg. April 15, 1912.” 
Memorial services are held at the tower 
each year on April 15. 


The Last Time Ball 


A time ball is operated by the Institute 
daily at high noon atop the Titantic light- 
house tower as an aid to the mariner. It 
is the only one now remaining in use in 
this country since the recent discon- 
tinuance of the time balls in Washington, 
D. C., and San Francisco. This time ball 
alone continues a custom common before 
the days of the radio, when about a dozen 
were being operated in our country. When 
first used they were the most convenient 
means by which ships and landsmen with- 
in sighting distance could receive the cor- 
rect time. The institute’s ball, it is said, 
can be observed at a distance of more 
than five miles. 


The Lutheran Society, Inc. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Society was held in St. Peter’s Parish 
House, East 54th Street near Lexington 
Avenue, on Monday evening, May 10. A 
buffet supper was served. About eighty 
members were present. Preliminary ar- 
rangements were discussed in connection 
with planning the quarterly dinner meet- 
ings to be held in the ensuing year. The 
newly elected officers are: Lawrence W. 
Neideck, president; Henry G. Waltemade, 
vice-president; Herman F. Bellmer, treas- 
urer; Fred. G. Kraft, secretary; George 
W. Reuther, assistant secretary. New 
members to be elected are the Rev. Ray- 
mond Agnew of Brooklyn, Mr. William 
A. Albers of Hoboken, Mr. Herman T. 
Ehrhardt of Jersey City. A lecture by 
your correspondent entitled, “Automobil- 
ing Through Life,” concluded the program 
of the evening. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D., 
Saskatoon, Canada 


“Ir rz ONLY would rain!” That is the 
plaintive remark one hears everywhere. 
So far this has been the driest of all the 
dry seasons in this part of the West. The 
winter passed and left practically no 
moisture; no rain fell during March and 
April, and we had only about two good 
showers during May. Frequent high winds 
have removed what moisture did come 
and the buoyant optimism so characteristic 
of western people has been steadily sink- 
ing until men say: “If this dry heat con- 
tinues for another week the situation will 
be hopeless.” I visited the provincial ex- 
perimental farm a week ago. It covers a 
large area just outside of Saskatoon and 
is beautifully planned and planted. The 
ornamental parts that can be watered are 
in the best of condition. The grass is green 
and cushiony; flowers are found in great 
variety and profusion and the groves of 
trees are quite high. The fields them- 
selves are divided into large sections by 
caragana hedges about six feet high. The 
soil between the hedges was like the driest 
of ashes and there was no growth of any 
kind of crop. On our own campus in Sas- 
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katoon the grass (and even the dandelions) 
is withering away as if it were the lat- 
ter part of August of a dry summer in 
the East. The caragana hedges seem able 
to withstand the drouth but a very large 
proportion of our trees and shrubs dies 
every season. We are without the city 
waterworks here and therefore cannot do 
any extensive watering. It is very inter- 
esting to note the reaction of vegetation 
to the smallest shower. It takes so little 
rain to change the whole aspect for a lit- 
tle while. Then the air becomes filled with 
sweetness, the plants freshen up and the 
birds sing. If it only would rain, how 
glorious it would be! 


Rain Near Saskatoon 


It does rain in sections. Last week heavy 
rains fell within thirty miles all around 
Saskatoon. Some parts were quite satur- 
ated and the crop prospect has become the 
best in many years. A short while ago I 
attended the spring meeting of the Sas- 
katchewan Conference at Neudorf, not so 
far from the Manitoba boundary. There 
the outlook was very promising and the 
whole landscape was most beautiful. At 
another time I visited a parish of the 
Augustana Synod as the guest of the pas- 
tor and found conditions very favorable. 
This was only about fifty-five miles from 
Saskatoon. We were entertained at the 
home of a very prosperous farmer who 
told us that during the thirty years of his 
work on his farm he had never had a crop 
failure. Last winter he sold out of one of 
his granaries ten thousand bushels of 
grain. He has a beautiful home, two large 
new barns, thirty working horses, tractors 
and other farm machinery, an exten- 
sive apiary and a large garden. He is 
evidently a scientific farmer who knows 
how to handle his land. That matters so 
much. Other farmers report good crops, 
but the general average is low and rain 
is needed! 

Not very many years ago there was so 
much water in the fields near our sem- 
inary campus that people required boats 
to cross. This last spring we had no water 
at all. All winter we have heard the most 
gloomy stories about the pests of mosqui- 
toes that we should have to contend with 
about the first of June. They would be 
almost unbearable, people told us. This 
is the fifteenth of June and I have seen 
two mosquitoes. There is no water any- 
where for them to raise their families! I 
am not lamenting the absence of mosqui- 
toes but I would rather fight them than 
do without the needed moisture. But 
things will be better, say the optimists: 
the seasons are wet and dry in cycles. The 
return of the wet cycle was due this year 
but seems to have been delayed. So far 
as other parts of Canada are concerned it 
is an unusually wet season. Some farmers 
in Ontario complain that they have not 
been able to cultivate their land because 
of water on their fields. Ontario had a 
three-million dollar flood damage some 
time ago and there has been much rain 
in the maritime provinces. How fortunate 
we would seem to be could these weather 
conditions be averaged. I say “would 
seem” for I know that our vision is very 
limited and all things must be working 
together for good to those who love God. 
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Our “Coronation Plot” 


Our seminary family celebrated the 
Coronation of King George with the plant- 
ing of a beautiful “Coronation Plot” on 
the campus. Our gardener-janitor planned 
and prepared the ground in the form of 
a crown, and all of us took part in the 
planting. There are trees for the King 
and Queen, Queen Mary and the little 
princesses; for the president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America and other 
officials of the church, and our institution 
and the student body. It is an attractive 
plot with an interesting variety of trees 
and shrubs that are all growing at the 
present time. May they continue to thrive. 
The city of Saskatoon laid out a “Corona- 
tion Park” in commemoration of the great 
event. What better memorials could there 
be than living trees! How impressed I 
was on my visit to Wittenberg, Germany, 
some years ago, when the “Luther Oak,” 
planted on the spot where Luther burned 
the papal bull in 1520, was pointed out to 
me! And here: shall future generations 
have pointed out to them the trees and 
shrubs that were planted on the very day 
that George VI was crowned King and 
Emperor? Alas! the life of trees here is so 
precarious! Perhaps not of these! 


Educational Conditions Improved 


I was. invited recently to take part in 
the closing exercises of the Provincial Nor- 
mal School in Saskatoon. The building 
itself is probably the finest in the Domin- 
ion. The class of graduates was large. We 
were privileged to listen to an address by 
the Registrar of the Department of Edu- 
cation for Saskatchewan and were very 
much cheered by what he said. Educa- 
tional conditions are better than they have 
been during the past few years, he told us. 
The government has restored the grants 
to the public schools that lack of revenue 
had compelled it to suspend and the teach- 
ers would be assured of living salaries 
once more. He appealed to the young 
teachers to prove themselves worthy of 
their profession for in their hands, to a 
greater extent than they could realize, 
would bbe placed the destinies of their chil- 
dren. The religious note was not lacking 
as a basis in the appeal. I thought of our 
seminary graduates going out to do their 
work. What an opportunity is theirs! The 
young men, trained as they are in the 
midst of the conditions with which their 
people have to deal, have exceptional op- 
portunities for serving their Lord and their 
Lord’s redeemed. If we are thoughtful in 
our appraisal of values we will not attach 
too much importance to merely temporal 
states, be they fortunate or unfortunate. 
We shall stress the things of the Spirit 
of God and seek to help our people realize 
that “A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” There is an “otherworldliness” 
that can be made infinitely attractive in 
spite of the insistent pressing for atten- 
tion of worldly affairs. The gospel min- 
istry is worth while—very, very much 
worth while. To the young man favorably 
endowed and with conviction of a special 
Gospel appeal the ministry should still ap- 
pear more attractive than any other pro- 
fession. What if the training is of long 
duration! Who would enter rashly and 
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unprepared upon'so sacred a task? The 
training itself is a blessed experience for 
“Who loves not knowledge?”; who does 
not yearn for “sovereign power”? What 
better service can parents and pastors 
render to young men of the right quality 
than to suggest to them what their great 
opportunities are? Help given to such 
young men is an investment in eternal 
securities. Saskatoon Seminary will re- 
sume its work September 22, and we are 
looking for more young men. There is 
an interesting text in Proverbs 8: 4 that 
I would apply here: “Unto you, O men, I 
call; and my voice is to the sons of men.” 


SYNOD PLANS PROMOTION 


U. L. C. A. Program for Autumn Advance 
Adjusted to Kansas Synod’s Congregation 


PLANS FOR TAKING the program of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
directly into the life of every congrega- 
tion in the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States were laid at meetings of key com- 
mittees of that synod with the synodical 
president and secretary, at Kansas City, 
Mo., June 7 and 14. 

The program, which is a means of fol- 
lowing up the promotional group meet- 
ings to be held early in the fall under the 
auspices of the United Lutheran Church, 
calls for organization of each congregation 
with committees to correspond with those 
of the synod, and with the boards and 
agencies of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. For instance, a committee on 
foreign missions will be appointed in each 
congregation, with which the synodical 
committee on foreign missions will work 
in promoting its program, particularly 
during the Epiphany season, according to 
the calendar of special days of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. The syn- 
odical committee, likewise, will link its 
program directly with that of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. The plan calls 
for similar committees on home missions, 
inner missions, evangelism, stewardship 
and benevolence, parish education, Luther 
League and Brotherhood in each congre- 
gation. 


Visitors to Congregations 


Integrating the work of the synod and 
each congregation will be inaugurated by 
pastors of the synod, especially prepared 
for the task. They will visit congregations 
other than their own to discuss the project 
with the various groups in each, to explain 
the work of each committee, and to help 
the local pastors set up the program in 
their respective churches. 

The plan demands, of course, that each 
synodical committee have a definite pro- 
gram for the year. The meetings in Kansas 
City were for the purpose of outlining 
such by the committees on evangelism, 
stewardship and benevolence, parish and 
church school, foreign missions, and home 
missions. 

The synod’s committee on evangelism, 
together with the president, the Rev. 
Charles A. Puls, is responsible for the in- 
ception of the plan. Details are being 
worked out under the direction of the 
president preparatory to being put into 
operation in the fall. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS A MISSIONARY 


Dr. Edward T. Horn, Vice-president of the Mission, Recalls 
Co-workers and Experiences in Japan 


WHEN WE FIRST came to Japan in 1911, 
we looked upon missionaries who had 
served fifteen years or so on the field as 
veritable giants, and wondered how it 
would feel to be in their 
boots. Those were the days 
when we all regarded mis- 
sionaries with something ap- 
proaching awe and venera- 
tion!—Again, about ten years 
ago, we saw our “veteran” 
missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. 
C. K. Lippard, honored for 
having rounded out full 
twenty-five years of service; 
we were profoundly im- 
pressed, and thought of our- 
selves as mere youngsters. 
This year, at the meeting of 
the convention, we were ac- 
corded similar distinction by 
virtue of having been mis- 
sionaries in Japan for twenty-five years. 
The Rey. I. Miura, president of the Japan 
Lutheran Church, made a very kind 
speech and said many nice (and unde- 
served )things and presented us with a 
very pretty silver bowl; we sat there and 
listened to his words and received the gift, 
and still felt like youngsters and as though 
the congratulatory phrases must be in- 
tended for someone else. For, somehow, 
twenty-five years when they are past seem 
like a very short time. And, although, 
when I behold my natural face in a glass, 
I do not precisely resemble the youth who 
came to Japan twenty-five years ago; yet, 
when I turn away from the mirror, I 
straightway forget, as St. James says, what 
manner of man I am. That is the way I 
feel about it. 


Much Fruit from Work Done 


But, on the other hand, when I count 
the changes that have taken place in 
twenty-five years in the field at large and 
in our Lutheran work in particular, I am 
inclined to conclude that, contrary to the 
notion that the mills of God grind exceed- 
ingly slow, it is my own experience that 
God’s methods produce a very consider- 
able harvest and that God’s mills turn out 
a very appreciable quantity of grain in a 
comparatively brief space of time. 


Only a few recollections and contrasts 
are permissible here. Think of the auto: 
of course I had seen automobiles before 
we came to Japan in 1911, but I think the 
total number of them in Japan at that time 
could have been counted in a few score. 
Now, in Tokyo alone, there are nearly 
thirty-one thousand. I never had seen an 
airplane—we called them aeroplanes then 

* —till I saw Art Smith perform incredible 
feats over Nagoya city in about 1915. And 
now Japan’s own plane and Japanese fliers 
have just catapulted this country to the 
front rank in aviation through their suc- 
cessful Tokyo to London flight. The radio 
of course has been in common use in 
Japan only a decade or less, but now prac- 
tically every home has one. The extension 
of the use of electricity in Japan has been 
nothing short of miraculous: electric light, 
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electric power, electric railways every- 
where. One could write a book on the 
rapid rise of Japanese industries of all 
sorts, from the manufacture of locomotives 
and heavy machinery, auto- 
mobiles and ships, to textile 
industries, matches, radios, 
chocolate candy, chewing 
gum and rubber! 

When we moved to Kuma- 
moto in February 1912, we 
“imported” all our food sup- 
plies, with the exception of 
rice and fresh milk, from 
Nagasaki, a couple of hun- 
dred miles away. Now prac- 
tically everything one wants 
can be had locally, of good 
quality and at reasonable 
prices, including all kinds of 
fruits, berries, vegetables, 
meats, dairy products and a 
great variety of canned goods. The change 
from “kimonos” to Western style clothing, 
too, has been remarkable, students and 
business people of both sexes having quite 
generally adopted Western clothing as be- 
ing more practical and more economical. 
The rise in popularity of sports too is aston- 
ishing, baseball, tennis and _ basketball 
having become universal here among stu- 
dents as well as professionals. Hiking, camp- 
ing, skiing and skating, together with golf- 
ing, claim innumerable enthusiasts. All 
this change has come about within our 
recollection. And now the entire nation is 
astir with busy preparations for the World 
Olympic Games to be held in Tokyo in 
1940! 

And then what transformation in the 
social atmosphere! The freedom of inter- 
course that now prevails between young 
men and young women; the movies; the 
taste for Western cooking and the conse- 
quent rise of foreign-style restaurants; the 
wearing of gay colors; the importation of 
Western dances and popular music; the 
Japanization of “jazz’—these and many 
other influences have completely revolu- 
tionized many aspects of Japanese social 
life. These are a few of the changes that 
we have seen that come to my mind at 
random. I might add that one annoying 
change is the rise in prices and cost of 
living. The cost of living has just about 
quadrupled in the quarter of a century 
that. falls within our personal experience. 


Progress in Religion 


But the changes that impress us most 
are the changes that we can see in the ad- 
vance of the Christian Movements. To be 
concrete and definite, I shall cite our own 
Lutheran work only. In 1911 I attended 
our second meeting of the so-called Joint 
Conference of Lutheran Missions working 
in Japan. It met in Dr. Brown’s parlor at 
388 Shinyashiki, Kumamoto. It was com- 
posed of a mere handful of missionaries 
representing the United Synod of the 
South (Dr. C. L. Brown, Dr. C. K. Lip- 
pard, and Dr. L. S. G. Miller); the Danish 
Mission (the Rev. J. M. T. Winther, the 
Rev. J. P. Nielsen) ; and the General Coun- 
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cil (the Rev. Frisby D. Smith and myself). 
The Japanese pastors and evangelists num- 
bered about ten men all told; they were 
literally in the employ of the Mission and 
were not represented at the Conference. 
Nearly all of them were “borrowed” from 
other denominations. The Lutheran con- 
stituency consisted of a couple hundred 
communicants. Kyushu Gakuin had just 
been founded in the spring of 1911 with 
an enrollment of about one hundred 
twenty-five boys. Theological instruction 
was carried on in a department of the 
boys’ school, inadequately housed, and 
manned mainly by teachers whose chief 
responsibility was to the middle school. 
Briefly, that was the situation then. 

How is it now? Mission lines have been 
merged into one single mission. The Lu- 
theran membership totals four thousand 
five hundred. We have forty ordained 
ministers, three-fourths of whom are grad- 
uates of Lutheran seminaries. Kyushu 
Gakuin has graduated two thousand stu- 
dents and has an enrollment of seven hun- 
dred. Janice James Girls’ School has suc- 
cessfully passed its tenth anniversary and 
has an enrollment of three hundred fifty. 


Japanese Lutherans’ Resources 


The Theological Seminary is a separate 
institution in Tokyo and well equipped. 
We have nearly fifty churches and preach- 
ing places, with five self-supporting con- 
gregations and others approaching self- 
support. Our schools, churches, kinder- 
gartens and other institutions comprise 
property valued at a couple of million yen. 
And annual contributions from our Japan- 
ese churches total seventeen thousand yen. 
Besides, the Japan Lutheran Church is 
organized under a constitution which rec- 
ognizes its autonomy and places the main 
responsibility for its management and de- 
velopment upon Japanese leadership with 
mission subsidy and co-operation. Small 
indeed is our Lutheran Church even now 
compared to other older Protestant 
churches in Japan, but nevertheless we 
have seen it rise from almost nothing to 
sixth place among all Protestant denomina- 
tions in point of numerical strength— 
ample consolation for anyone who has had 
a share in its founding and development. 


This is the change that most of all fills 
us with humble pride and gratitude. Others 
have labored, and we have entered into 
their labors. Paul and Cephas have 
planted, Apollos has watered, but God has 
given the increase. The parables of the 
leaven and the mustard-seed have been 
literally fulfilled before our eyes. Enough 
has been accomplished to justify our faith 
in the soundness of our fundamental prin- 
ciples and methods as a church, and to 
warrant calm confidence in the continua- 
tion of healthy growth and expansion in 
the future. We can affirm that the Lu- 
theran Church has been planted in Japan, 
that it is a growing into a consciousness 
of its heritage and its spiritual resources, 
and a vision of its task and obligation. 
That is the big thing, so far as we are con- 
cerned—that we see as we look back over 
twenty-five years of service in this field; 
and we are thankful just to have had, and 
to continue to have, a humble part in this 
great and enduring work. 

—The Japan Lutheran Bulletin. 
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“THE CHARMED LAND” 


By the Rev. Paul L. Kunzman, Pacific 
Synod Correspondent 


“Sratin Irmerary,” the Russian’s air- 
ship, landed at Pearson Field, the army 
airport, Vancouver, Wash., at 8.22 A. M., 
Sunday, June 20, after sixty-three hours 
seventeen minutes in the air. Three Bol- 
shevik fliers were the first to fly from Mos- 
cow to the United States via the North 
Pole. The huge single motored plane has 
a wing spread of 110 feet, its metal fuselage 
forty-five feet, and its tail surface is huge 
to balance the fuselage and wings. The 
motor is rated at 950 horsepower to turn 
the three-blade propeller equipped with 
pipes to spray alcohol over the blades to 
prevent formation of ice. On the tail may 
be seen a quadrangular map of the pro- 
posed flight ordered by Stalin. 

This is the second time Russian aviators 
have chosen to land at the Vancouver 
field. In 1929 our city of 22,000 people 
was host to the “Soviet Goodwill Ship.” 
The welcome accorded both ships is in 
sharp contrast to that given those of the 
United States in proposed flights over 
Russia. When the United States sought 
permission to refuel its four navy planes 
in their flight around the world in 1924, 
Russia refused to permit them to land or 
refuel anywhere. In more recent years the 
United States Army asked permission for 
one of its big bombing planes to land and 
refuel in Russia. Again permission was 
refused. The flight was not made. 

The Russian fliers were plenty “hot” 
when they landed. And no wonder. A 
local merchant told me that they wore un- 
derwear an inch thick, all wool and dark 
blue in color, made to withstand Arctic 
winter. Their sweaters and shirts were 
thick as fur, too. In a temperature of 
seventy-five degrees they felt compelled 
to get other furnishings quickly. 


Church Attendants Delayed 


News of the arrival of the Soviet ship 
spread quickly by radio and telephone and 
word of mouth. Soon the highways lead- 
ing to the landing field were congested. 
Some of my members could not get through 
the press in time for the morning service. 
All day long cars two abreast, at the rate 
of thirty cars a minute, crossed the Inter- 
state Bridge from Portland, Ore. We won- 
der if there would be as much interest in 
the coming of the Lord Jesus. 

Mechanics now working on the plane 
have found it to be of the Diesel type. 
The gasoline is injected into the cylinders 
without the use of a carburetor. Whether 
the motor depends on the Diesel principle 
of compression for firing or uses spark 
‘plugs has not yet been determined. The 
present engine is almost a twin to that of 
“The Land of the Soviets” ship that landed 
here in 1929. They have made little prog- 
ress in mechanical construction. Though 
economical of fuel, the top speed is about 
125 miles an hour. So far only about ten 
gallons of gas has been found in their 
tanks, though there may be more undis- 
covered tanks in the wings. On the ar- 
rival of aviation mechanics from Russia 
(in about three weeks) the ship is to be 
dismantled and shipped home. In the 
meantime the three aviators, in the com- 
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pany of the Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States, flew by commercial plane to 
Oakland, Calif., their proposed destination, 
and plan to take train for the East Coast. 
Now, perhaps folks will believe there 
is a Vaucouver in the state of Washing- 
ton, in the United States of America. 


JUST ONE RED ROSE 


A Red Rose Has Given Manheim, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, an International 
Reputation 


Iv CAME ABOUT this way: 

Baron Henry William Stiegel of Mann- 
heim, Germany, acquired property in the 
new world, settled upon his land in Lan- 
caster County, laid out a town after the 
manner of his native place and gave it the 
same name. He had come from Germany 
to Philadelphia in 1750 bringing with him 
quite a large fortune through which he 
became owner of a large iron works and 
later of a glass factory whose product had 
a clear bell-like “ring” not possessed by 
any other glass. Living in a mansion built 
with brick imported from England, he had 
his numerous workmen living around him 
in Manheim. It is regrettable to have to 
report that the Baron lost all his posses- 
sions in the Revolutionary War period and 
died in his fifty-seventh year as a teacher 
and occasional preacher. His grave has 
never been located. 

Interested in the spiritual welfare of his 
neighbors, the Baron in 1772 deeded to a 
congregation which had been organized in 
1770 a plot of ground for church purposes. 
In the deed he incorporated a “rental 
clause” which required the congregation, 
Zion Lutheran Church, to “yield and pay 
therefore unto the said Henry William 
Stiegel, his heirs or assigns, at the said 
town in the month of June yearly here- 
after the rent of one red rose if the same 
shall lawfully be demanded.” 

This unique rental was paid to the Baron 
with due ceremony on three different an- 
nual occasions. At the time for the fourth 
payment the honored donor was in prison 
for debt and after that the unique cere- 
mony fell into disuse for over a hundred 
years. 

Debt Re-recognized 

A Manheim historian, Dr. J. H. Sieling, 
coming unexpectedly upon the tradition, 
revived it through the discov- 
ery of the deed, long lost. The 
dedication of a new church 
building in 1892 aroused in- 
terest in the Baron’s benefac- 
tion and its unique provision. 
The publicity given the event, 
especially because it was 
thought no descendants of the 
Baron survived, brought re- 
sponse from John C. Stiegel of 
Harrisonburg, Va., a_ lineal 
descendant. He received the 
“Red Rose” at the revival of 
the ceremony and each year 
since then some representa- 
tive of the family has received 
the rental rose. Mrs. John 
Robertson, the present oldest living rep- 
resentative, now receives the floral rental. 

In 1920, when the congregation cele- 
brated its one hundred fiftieth anniver- 
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sary, the descendants of the Baron re- 
turned to the chtrch the first roses pre- 
sented to the Baron. They had been 
pressed and preserved and now, properly 
treated and protected against decay, they 
have been framed and hang upon the wall 
of Zion Church. 

Manheim’s “Feast of Roses” at Zion 
Church is an annual June event which at- 
tracts hundreds from far and near. Lit- 
erally buried in roses, the church becomes 
the center of three services on a Sunday 
in June. It is at the afternoon service that 
the rental of “one red rose” is paid by an 
attorney representing the congregation. 
Members of the congregation covet the 
honor of providing the rose used in this 
ceremony. Governors, Justices of the 
Supreme Court, educators, churchmen and 
others attend the services. The Rev. J. F. 
Knittle, Ph.D., is the pastor of Zion “Red 
Rose” Lutheran Church and it is to him 
that we are indebted for the facts herein 
mentioned. Dr. Knittle calls attention to 
the “One Red Rose” as the visible tes- 
timony to a Christian man’s devotion to 
perpetuating spiritual blessings. The 
Baron’s vast possessions are gone, except 
for what he gave to the church. His grave 
is unknown; but his name and his mem- 
ory live on in the activity of Zion Church 
and its beautifully conceived method of 
testifying of its gratitude to one who “in- 
vested in the spiritual.”—News Bureau, 
National Lutheran Council. 


OLDEST IN KANSAS 


Lutheran Building Erected in 1857 
Still in Use 


THE APPEARANCE of an article written by 
a contributor to the federal writers project 
of the WPA, to the effect that an Epis- 
copal church in Lawrence is “the oldest 
edifice in active use in Kansas,” raised Lu- 
theran voices in protest. The fact is that 
a Lutheran church building, still standing 
and still in active use, claims that dis- 
tinction. The Lawrence Episcopal Church, 
erected in 1859, was preceded two years 
by the little frame church now standing 
in Valley Falls, Kan., and at present used 
as a community colored Sunday school 
under the direction of two Lutheran 
women, Mrs. Earl Ferguson and Mrs. 
Robert Simpson. 


The old church building also has the 
distinction of being the first Lutheran 
church erected west of the Missouri River. 
Were it not for a series of reorganizations 
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the present congregation also would be 
the oldest continuous congregation in 
Kansas. 

To read of these early days is to recall 
hardship and sacrifice, overcome by Chris- 
tian missionary perseverance. The Rev. 
J. B. McAfee, a young man, came to the 
rough frontier settlement of Grasshopper 
Falls and organized a Sunday school June 


7, 1857. The next Sunday he had gathered . 


a congregation and set up the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church group in a rude 
hotel room used for a meeting place. Sev- 
eral months later lots were bought and a 
frame church was erected by pastor and 
people. Dr. H. A. Ott, in his “History of 
the Kansas Synod,” writes the following 
about the early church: 


Buffalo Bill’s Father 


“The logs were hauled from the woods 
to a neighboring sawmill (which sawmill 
had been built and run by the father of 
Buffalo Bill some years before) and the 
stone to the church from the quarry by 
the pastor’s ox team. The lime for the 
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foundation and plastering was burned by 
the pastor in an improvised kiln in the 
ground on a hillside. For three days and 
nights he sat up by that home-made kiln 
and fed the fires with dry wood gathered 
from the creek bottoms. He hauled the 
sand and carried every pound of the mor- 
tar for the mason and plasterer. In the 
absence of lath he nailed thin boards to 
the studding and joists, then, splitting 
them, made cracks to receive the plaster- 
ing, and in many ways aided the carpenter 
work,” 

The seats, made of walnut by Mr. Mc- 
Afee, still have the old square nails in 
them. The door and window frames, clap- 
boards and lath also were of walnut. Even 
the scrollwork along the eaves is of this 
enduring wood, cut with a hand saw, and 
in which the toothmarks of the saw still 
are visible. The shingles were, of course, 
made with a hand splitter. One of the 
seats is preserved by the State Historical 
Society in Topeka. 

The building stands, in a fine state of 
preservation, on Kansas Highway No. 4, 
which runs through the south part of Val- 
ley Falls. It is not now the property of 
the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States, 
although some effort has been begun to 
obtain and preserve it as the most im- 
portant single historical object of Kansas 
Lutheranism. 

—Kansas Synod Lutheran. 


EIGHTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


EIcHTy YEARS of life as a congregation 
were observed by St. Paul’s Church, Val- 
ley Falls, Kan., June 20, with special serv- 
ices. Two former pastors, the Rev. J. M. 
Herbst of Missouri" Valley, Iowa, and Dr. 
Holmes Dysinger of Fremont, Nebr., 
preached the sermons. The president of 
the Kansas Synod, the Rev. Charles A. 
Puls, participated in the services. 

In the afternoon a visit was made to the 
old church building erected by the founder 
of the congregation, the Rev. J. B. McAfee, 
in 1859, in which a colored Sunday school 
is conducted by two Lutheran women. This 
building is the oldest church edifice in 
Kansas in active use for religious purposes. 

In the evening the choir of St. Mark’s 
Church, Atchison, Evan Tonsing, son of 
the Rev. Paul Tonsing, and Mrs. Percy 
Egner, daughter of the Rev. M. F. Troxell, 
two former pastors, sang. A basket dinner 
at noon and an evening luncheon served 
by the Luther League were features of 
the day’s program. 

The dates of the organization were 
June 7, 1857, for the Sunday school and a 
week later for the congregation. This is 
the oldest Lutheran congregation in Kan- 
sas, and perhaps the oldest Lutheran group 
west of the Missouri River. The congre- 
gation has experienced several reorganiza- 
tions, but each time there were carry-over 
lists from previous membership lists. The 
story of the first church building is told 
elsewhere. “The Rev. J. B. McAfee, circuit 
preacher, farmer and soldier, built what 
seems to the present generation merely a 
rough-hewn clapboard cabin on a hillside. 
To those who know its history and appre- 
ciate its hidden beauty, it is a monument 
to the vigorous practical application of the 
gospel which established in the God-fear- 
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ing west the so-called “Bible belt.” Min- 
isters who have served St. Paul’s since the 
founder have not been many, but their 
services have been the key to the progress 
this congregation has enjoyed.” This 
tribute we find in the Kansas Synod 
Lutheran. 

At the eightieth anniversary, St. Paul’s 
congregation looks back upon several real 
milestones in structural history: The 
building, fifty years old, has been redec- 
orated and repainted; a new oak floor has 
been laid in the auditorium; new pews and 
a new altar have been placed. 


DEVOTED TO “LEARNING” 


Virginia Synod’s Luther League Has Con- 
vention of First Rank 


Reported by the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne 


Tue LutHer Lracue of the Synod of 
Virginia held its sixteenth annual conven- 
tion at College Lutheran Church, Salem, 
Va., the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne pastor. From 
the point of view of attendance, this was 
by far the largest convention ever held in 
this synod: 101 Senior delegates, 28 Inter- 
mediate and Junior delegates, 22 pastors, 
and nearly 50 visitors made up the con- 
vention roll. 

From the point of view of good fellow- 
ship and fine spirit, this was an excellent 
convention. A Japanese lawn social on 
the opening night, followed by a banquet 
at Hotel Roanoke the next evening, and 
ending with a tour and visit to Roanoke 
College and to the Lutheran Orphans’ 
Home of the South on the closing day, 
made up a program of sociability. 

From the point of view of good speakers 
the convention may be called successful. 
The program was built around the theme, 
“Learning to Live.” On the opening eve- 
ning, Dr. Mary E. Markley, Student Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church, spoke on “Learn- 
ing to Lend.” In the course of this talk 
Dr. Markley pointed out the many prob- 
lems which face us today and to the solu- 
tion of which youth should lend them- 
selves. 

On the second afternoon, an address, 
“Learning to Live Expectantly,” was de- 
livered by the Rev. Ralph Tabor of Mid- 
dletown, Md. Taking Isaiah 50: 4 as an 
example of the mood of expectancy which 
one should cultivate, the speaker urged 
youth of today to face their world, to face 
themselves, and to face their God with this 
attitude of expectancy. 

On Wednesday evening at Hotel Roanoke 
at the Convention Banquet the delegates 
were entertained and inspired by the ad- 
dress of J. B. Baker, D.D., of York, Pa., 
who spoke on the topic, “Learning to 
Laugh and Last.” Dr. Baker demonstrated 
that many serious and elevating thoughts 
can be scattered through a humorous talk. 
One statement of Dr. Baker’s which stuck 
was, “A Christian is one who has learned 
to laugh within his heart, even though 
things are not going well on the outside.” 


Discussion Groups 
Three discussion groups were conducted 
each morning with the following themes 
and leaders: “Learning to Labor,” led by 
the Rev. M. L. Mauney of Pulaski, Va.; 
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“Learning to Lead,’ led by J. B. Baker, 
D.D.,. York, Pa.; “Learning to League,” 
led by John George Kurzenknabe of 
York, Pa., president of the Luther League 
of America. 

The convention chaplain, the Rev. James 
K. Cadwalader, Wytheville, Va., developed 
the theme, “Learning to Live Like Jesus,” 
using the sub-topics, “Learning to Live 
Like Jesus in Prayer,” “Learning to Live 
Like Jesus in Loving,” “Learning to Live 
Like Jesus in Serving.” 

On the closing evening the Rev. Ralph 
Tabor brought a message on “Learning to 
Live Victoriously.” Using Jacob and Paul 
as examples, the speaker pointed out that 
Jacob did not live victoriously because he 
let life catch up with him, while Paul did 
live victoriously because he kept ahead of 
life. In order to live victoriously the 
speaker said one must “keep his feet on 
the ground” and “his head in the air.” 

The closing service was the installation 
of the following officers who were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: President, 
Miss Frances Miller, Shenandoah, Va.; 
vice-president, Miss Margaret Sue Copen- 
haver, Marion, Va.; secretary, Miss Edith 
Richardson, Salem, Va.; treasurer, Miss 
Marie McDaniel, Norfolk, Va.; statistician, 
Mr. Edgar Neas, Knoxville, Tenn. 

At the same time the Senior Leaguers 
were meeting for their business sessions 
the Junior-Intermediate Leaguers were 
holding their business sessions under the 
direction of Miss Mae Cartwright of 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

This convention had the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the Luther League 
of Virginia. It had a deep spiritual under- 
tone which augurs well for the next year’s 
work. There was a splendid spirit of 
Christian fellowship tying the delegates 
together. The cry heard on Friday morn- 
ing as the delegates left for their homes 
was, “I'll see you at Massanetta.” 


“YOUNG WOMEN 
ADVANCING” 


June 19 anp 20 the young women of 
West Pennsylvania Synod met at Grace 
Church, York, Pa., David S. Martin, D.D., 
pastor, for their eleventh annual Mission- 
ary Conference. The theme, “Young 
Women Advancing,” was developed 
through the devotional periods, “Young 
Women Advancing—With Hearts Aglow,” 
“With Minds Alert,” “With Souls Aflame,” 
and “With Christ Commanding.” These 
periods were led by Mrs. J. W. Light, Jr., 
Carlisle; Miss Mary Houck, Hanover; Miss 
Ivy Zeigler, York; and Sister Nora Mc- 
Combs, deaconess at Gettysburg College. 

The main addresses were given by Miss 
Mildred E. Winston, secretary of the Board 
of Education, U. L. C. A., who spoke on 
the subject, “Up and On,” challenging the 
young women of today to real Christian 
living, following the example of the women 
of the Bible; and Mrs. C. E. Buschman, 
missionary from Africa, who pictured how 
“Christ Transforms the African Woman,” 
and urged her hearers to help through 
prayer. 

Henry Einspruch, D.D., of the Salem 
Hebrew Lutheran Mission, Baltimore, Md., 
preached the Sunday morning sermon, 
using as his subject, “For Such a Time as 
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This,’ based on the Book of Esther. He 
urged the conference to seek missionary 
opportunities and to meet the prevailing 
needs. The gripping missionary sermon 
was made especially vivid by references 
to the speaker’s own work in the Hebrew 
Mission. 

A Friendly Tea served by the St. Mat- 
thew’s Society of York created an inter- 
esting interlude in the Saturday afternoon 
session. The society of Christ Church, 
York, presented the Missionary Advance 
play, “That’s News to Me,” after which 
Miss Mary O. Boeckel, Missionary Ad- 
vance Secretary for the Synod of West 
Pennsylvania, discussed “Advancing in 
Methods and Materials,’ suggesting aids 
for improving missionary meetings and 
activities, especially among students and 
the younger groups. 


A Unique Feature 


The Conference Dinner featured “The 
Occident in the Orient,’ a presentation of 
true incidents in the lives of missionaries 
to India, who were all garbed in appro- 
priate costumes. Episode 1, presented by 
Mrs. Henry R. Spangler, Lutherville, Md., 
and M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, was a language les- 
son. Episode 2, “A Daily Interview,” was 
given by Mrs. William Bembower and the 
Rev. Henry R. Spangler. “Wedding Bells,” 
describing a Moslem wedding, was por- 
trayed by David Thomas, Henry R. Spang- 
ler, Jr., Mrs. Thomas, and Mrs. Harry 
Goedeke, who served as interlocutor for 
the entire dramatization. “Our Task,” the 
closing episode by Mrs. Goedeke and Miss 
Katharine Fahs who was wearing the gar- 
land of honor recently presented to her 
by Dr. Arline Beal, revealed interesting 
happenings in Miss Fahs’ rich experience 
and showed the task awaiting young peo- 
ple of today. 

Miss Isabelle Hoover of Carlisle, retir- 
ing president, presided at the dinner, ar- 
rangements for which were in charge of 
Miss Thelma Diven of York, member of 
the hostess society, and retiring vice-pres- 
ident of the conference. The tables were 
attractively decorated, each table having 
favors associated with one of our mission 
fields. 

Personal Service 

On Sunday afternoon Miss Winston con- 
ducted a panel on “Advancing in Personal 
Service.” Participants were Mrs. Paul 
Machetzki of York, recently returned mis- 
sionary from South America; Mrs. Busch- 
man; Miss Fahs, formerly a nurse in 
India; Miss Grace Bream of Chambers- 
burg, teacher at Konnarock Training 
School, Virginia; Sister Nora McCombs; 
and Miss Lillian Jackson, student at Dick- 
inson College. The presence and message 
of Miss Selma Bergner, recently commis- 
sioned missionary to Japan, added much 
to the panel, at the close of which Miss 
Regina Patterson of Grace Church, York, 
impressively retold Mrs. E. C. Cronk’s 
beautiful story, “A Bunch of American 
Beauties,” admonishing the immediate use 
of one’s abilities in service to others. 

The conference was happy to have 
among young women visitors from neigh- 
boring synods: Miss Mildred Frankenfield, 
president of the East Pennsylvania Young 
Women’s organization, Miss Rachel Crigler 
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of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s 
group, and Miss Bergner. 

The officers elected are: President, Miss 
Emeline Bowman, Hanover; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. W. Light, Jr., Carlisle; sec- 
retary, Miss Esther Black, York; treasurer, 
Miss Laura Wakely, Red Lion. They were 
installed by Miss Grace Drayer, president 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
West Pennsylvania Synod. 

It was voted to use the surplus offering 
for some need of the sixth Young Women’s 
Congress to be held at Buffalo October 
2 and 3. 

Next year’s conference will be held at 
Trinity Church, Lemoyne, the Rev. Ed- 
ward S. Frey pastor. 

ISABELLE HOOVER. 


PRAYER 
By the Rev. W. Robert Miller, Ringtown, Pa. 


Wuat wovutp You have me know, dear 
Lord? 
What would You have me do? 
I’m putting self behind me, Lord, 
And the rest is up to You. 


Show me the way to go, dear Lord, 
Give me the courage, too; 
Lighten the road with Thy Word, dear 
Lord, 
And help me to see it through! 


Open my heart to Thy will, dear Lord, 
And fill it with Christ, Thy Son; 

And then at the énd of the day, dear Lord, 
May I hear Thy voice, “Well done”? 
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DISTINCTION 


3, S.STaeMEN McKenney, 0.0, Pastor Py 


Equally Legible 
Day or Night 


| -SONDAY. HORSHID. SERVICES 
S yoc45 0 AN 8-009 


“THE FATHER REVEALED” 
Pe COMIST AL PAE: D008” 


Modern 
Features 
Sturdy 
Permanent 
Built to Order 
in Many Styles 


Send for Catalog 
RAWSON & EVANS CO. 
710-712 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
LEVERING TYSON, A.M., Litt.D., 
President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


Marion College 


Founded 1873 
MARION, VIRGINIA 
A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


Offers 4 years’ nigh school and 2 years’ 
standard College work. Healthful climate. 
Beautiful mountain scenery, Altitude, 
2,250 feet. Full faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Cultural surroundings. Moderate 


cost. A school where a girl’s Christian 
faith is not destroyed but strengthened. 
Write for catalog. 


E. H. COPENHAVER, D.D., President 


NORTHWESTERN 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 
Opens September 2 
For catalog and information write to 
the president 
PAUL H. ROTH 
1018 19th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
coaaitde Killer attracts and kills flies, 
‘ae §) Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 

i} venient— Cannot s ae yy. 
not soil or injure anyt 

all season. 20c at all 

Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 

Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


bi KILL ALL FLIES 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
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DEDICATION IN ALBERTA 


SoME EIGHTY MILES northeast of Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada, lies the little village 
of Ellicott. When the district was opened 
for colonization a number of families from 
southern Germany settled there. Six years 
ago Pastor Wahl held the first service 
among them. A few years later they re- 
ceived their own pastor, the Rev. Adam 
Schreiber, under whom the congregation 
developed rapidly. Soon the need of a 
church building was felt, but there was no 
possibility for these poor people to un- 
dertake such a project alone. Much to 
their delight, a kind-hearted couple came 
to their rescue with a donation which 
made it possible for them to proceed with 
the building of a neat church. On June 
6 Gloria Dei Church was dedicated to the 
service of God. Pastor Wahl, who assisted 
in the dedication, writes as follows: 

“June 6 was a day of great joy to Gol- 
gotha Lutheran Church of Ellcott, Alberta. 
On this day the newly erected church 
building could be dedicated to the service 
of God. Pastor Wahl preached the ser- 
mon, and Pastor John P. Odin, the pastor 
loci, performed the act of dedication. With 
the congregation there had appeared 
guests from the neighboring congregation 
at Newbrook, and many English and 
Ukrainian neighbors. Some visitors had 
come from Bruderheim, so that morning 
and afternoon the building was crowded. 
A small choir under the direction of Mr. 
Krause did much to beautify the service. 

“Ellicott is situated some eighty miles 
northeast of Edmonton. The families which 
settled here had a very hard struggle; they 
had to clear the bush, and the depression 
gave no opportunjty for earning money 
elsewhere. During the winter they cut 
fence posts, which they sold or exchanged 
for second-hand machinery at Bruder- 
heim, fifty miles away. Friends in the East 
provided them with clothing. 

“July 12, 1931, Pastor Wahl paid his first 
visit to this section. He found scarcely 
half a dozen families, but this little flock 
has greatly increased. Through Dr. E. A. 
Tappert this congregation received a gift 
of $200, from Mr. and Mrs. Althoff, Erie, 
Pa., and with a little additional aid from 
the Board of American Missions the church 
building was completed. Mr. Albert 
Richter, one of the deacons, drew up the 
plans and served as foreman. The dimen- 
sions are 38 x 26 feet; the walls are 14 
feet high. A steeple, 10 x 10 feet, rises to 
a height of 45 feet. The church has Gothic 
windows, and is complete, except that it is 
still without paint and other ornamenta- 
tion. Pulpit and altar are only temporary 
structures; there is a little organ, but no 
organist as yet. The congregation is part 
of the Newbrook Parish in charge of Pas- 
tor Odin since December 1936. May God 
bless pastor and people.” 

So far Pastor Wahl. The parish has two 
more churches under construction, one at 
Newbrook, the other at Mapova. We hope 
that the dedication of Gloria Dei Church 
at Ellcott will soon be followed by the 
dedication of the other churches of the 
parish, which also are the fruit of special 
gifts from friends of our Canadian missions. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York. 
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THIEL COLLEGE 


ForTY-NINE SENIORS received degrees at 
the commencement at Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa., held in the College Grove 
June 9. Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Dean of the 
Yale Divinity School, delivered the ad- 
dress. His subject was “The Ventures of 
Faith.” Four honorary degrees were con- 
ferred: Frank P. Fisher of Pittsburgh, 
Doctor of Divinity; Mrs. H. C. Reller, 
active in church work, Master of Arts; 
Frank L. Fay, owner of the Greenville 
Steel Car, was given D.B.A.; and William 
C. Pettit, who graduated from Thiel fifty 
years ago, Doctor of Laws. 

Forty-eight seniors, twenty-seven girls 
and twenty-one boys, received degrees. 

In connection with the commencement 
activities the Thiel Players presented on 
Monday, June 7, “Another Language,” 
three-act comedy by Rose Franken. The 
play was under the direction of Dorothy 
Winters. June 8 the annual crowning of 
the Senior Queen took place on the 
campus in front of the Administration 
Building. Miss Dorothy Allison was chosen 
by the student body as the 1937 Queen 
with Dorothy Lewis as her Maid of Honor. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY’S 


thirty-fifth annual summer session opened 
June 28, the official registration day on the 
campus for the six weeks’ session. A post- 
session of three weeks is scheduled to fol- 
low immediately following the close of the 
regular session on August 6. Dr. Paul J. 
Ovrebo, head of the Physics Department 
at the university, is in charge as summer 
school director in the absence of the reg- 
ular director, Dean George F. Dunkel- 
berger, who is enjoying a vacation in the 
West. 

Standard courses will be offered for 
study from the fields of the political and 
social sciences, music, business adminis- 
tration and commercial education, the 
physical and biological sciences, and Eng- 
lish. Of timely interest is the course in 
Visual Education which serves a modern 
need and follows the modern tendency in 
public school ‘instruction. This course is 
now required by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction in making 
teaching certificates permanent. 

Included on the summer session lecture 
series will be two of Susquehanna’s own 
professors: Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., who 
will lecture on “A Digest of Utopia,” and 
Dr. Arthur Herman Wilson, whose subject 
is to be “Ten Books to Add to the Gayety 
of Life.” Dr. Phillip Kretchmann, profes- 
sor at City College of New York, and Dr. 
Claude Mitchell, superintendent of schools 
at West Newton, Pa., will also give lec- 
tures. 


LANKENAU SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES for. the Lan- 
kenau School for Girls were held Friday 
afternoon, June 18, in the auditorium of 
the school. The address was delivered by 
the Rev. M. Luther Hocker, pastor at 
Whitemarsh, Pa. The exhibition of draw- 
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ings, paintings, needlework and industrial 
art by the pupils from June 14 to 18 was 
interesting to parents and friends. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached Sun- 
day evening, June 13. A piano recital by 
sixteen pupils of the music department 
was enjoyed on the evening of June 11. 


EAGLE ISLAND CAMP, N. Y. - 


THROUGH THE KIND offices of Mr. William 
H. Stackel of Rochester, N. Y., a camp for 
Lutheran boys and girls will again be con- 
ducted this summer on Eagle Island, N. Y. 
The program this year calls for handicraft 
projects, swimming and life-saving in- 
struction, nature hikes, group games, 
campfire programs and overnight hikes 
and camping in tents. 

The camp season will be divided as fol- 
lows: a paid camp for families, July 1-17; 
a paid boys’ camp, July 17-31; a paid girls’ 
camp, July 31-August 14; underprivileged 
family camp, August 14-28; Luther League 
Institute, August 28 and 29. 

The rate is $6.50 per week, with $1.50 
for initial registration fee. Registration 
will be limited to sixty per week; age 
limits, 10 to 16 years, for boys and girls. 

Information may be had at the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society, 752 North Clinton 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


Sr. Paut’s congregation, Grand Island, 
Nebr., C. B. Harman, D.D., pastor, and the 
Rey. E. F. Rohlfing, assistant pastor, enter- 
tained the First Central District Sunday 
School Association of the United Lutheran 
Church in Nebraska. Officers of the asso- 
ciation are: the Rev. A. Duis, Gothenburg, 
Nebr., president; the Rev. E. F. Rohlfing, 
Grand Island, Nebr., vice-president; the 
Rev. H. Dumler, Hildreth, Nebr., secre- 
tary; Miss Selma Kauff, Hastings, Nebr., 
treasurer. 

The convention opened June 16 with a 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. 
E. F. Rohlfing. An interesting and instruc- 
tive demonstration of primary work was 
given by Mrs. O. G. Bell and the primary 
department of St. Paul’s congregation. 
The Rev. R. E. Rangeler of Lincoln, Nebr., 
addressed the convention in the forenoon 
and afternoon sessions. “The Church at 
School” and “The Challenge of the Church 
School” were the subjects under discus- 
sion. Mrs. Selma Kauff led the devotional 
service in the afternoon. F. C. Schuldt, 
D.D., conducted the closing service. 

The next annual convention will be held 
at Hastings, Nebr. REPORTER. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


Mrs. Miriam Treon Miller, missionary to 
Liberia now on furlough, presented the 
evening message to the Northeast Confer- 
ence of the Women’s Missionary Society, 

-meeting in St. Paul’s Church, June 10. 
Mrs. Miller, who will return to Africa in 
August, leaving her two little girls in 
America to continue their education, 
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knows how to make a missionary talk in- 
teresting and inspiring. No pastor will 
ever regret her appearance in his church. 

Officers for the next year as elected by 
the Conference are: President, Mrs. E. A. 
McGraw, Altoona; Mrs. Nellie Straw 
Schultz, formerly missionary to Africa, 
Altoona, vice-president; Mrs. T. C. Smith, 
Hollidaysburg, secretary; and Mrs. Alice 
Yarnall, Altoona, treasurer. Many pastors 
were present for the conference. 


One hundred years ago the old canal was 
in operation between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, and Williamsburg was one of 
the ports. In the spring of 1837 a bell cast 
in Philadelphia was sent to Williamsburg 
and placed in the belfry of the Lutheran 
Church. Dedication services were held 
June 18, 1837. Since then that bell has 
been in use but not in the same tower. 
A new church was dedicated in 1907 and 
the bell was relocated. The Rev. Louis 
Lesher is the pastor of the Williamsburg 
Parish, only recently succeeding the Rev. 
V. D. Naugle, now of Lewisburg. 


At last four central Pennsylvania synods 
have voted to proceed with merger plans 
—East Pennsylvania, Alleghany, Susque- 
hanna and West Pennsylvania. The next 
step will be the appointment of commit- 
tees to represent the four synods to work 
out plans, and bring those plans of the 
merger to the next conventions of the 
respective synods. While the merger is to 
ibe on the basis of the model constitution 
for synods as suggested by the United Lu- 
theran Church, there will, in the writer’s 
personal opinion, be many angles that will 
need clarifying and discussion before the 
actual ratification of the merger and the 
new synod is formed and officially make 
a member synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. Most of the men on the territory 
of the four synods believe that this is a 
forward step. It will likely mean a paid 
president which no one of the four now 
has, possibly one or two missionary super- 
intendents, probably a paid executive sec- 
retary. The angle of greater ministerial 
freedom for pastors and congregations in 
the choice of pastors, now limited by some 
synods, is a large factor in forcing this 
issue and will sooner or later drive it to 
a co-operative conclusion. 


The Rev. Elwood Johnson, formerly of 
Altoona now pastor at Fayetteville, re- 
cently underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis in the Chambersburg Hospital. 


Improvements to the Sinking Valley 
parsonage, the Rev. Allen C. Lambert 
pastor, have been made at:a cost of $400. 
A new cistern and bathroom make this 
country parsonage a most delightful res- 
idence. Best of all, the bills are all paid. 

The Mount Olivet congregation of the 
Sinking Valley Parish are rebuilding their 
church. This work is being paid for as 
done. The Rev. T. Howard Simpson, for- 
merly pastor of this parish, started the 
work of remodeling. Under the fine lead- 
ership of the present pastor Sinking Val- 
ley, which has such a large list of historic 
persons, continues to exert its influence 


for good. 


Two of the fishermen from Altoona who 
lost their lives at Bowers Beach, Del., June 
14, were Lutherans, one a member of 
Bethany Church and the other of St. 
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When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


MICHIGAN & PACIFIC AVENUES 
Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


INVEST Sil evessssttcpscchecasererrctttansare 7:30 A.M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL) Rii.... 10:00 A.M. 
ED Haig HAE VEC Ea cccresvayecexecsctves 11:15 A.M. 
IVES EEG caescenssavceh csi irseseozecs 8:00 P.M. 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


10809 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 


SSUILEV CVV ESCM OOL cosessresastsocssetsssestodes 9.30 A. M. 
Morning Worship .....c.ccceee 10.45 A. M. 


If you visit the Niagara Frontier you 
are assured a hearty welcome with us. 


Roanoke College 


A School of Distinction 


Roanoke College appraises itself 
by its product—the culture, genius, 
and usefulness of its graduates. A 
student who goes out into life with 
his spirit aflame for right living is 
the best advertisement any educa- 
tional institution can have. Roan- 
oke’s alumni are leading useful 
lives in forty-seven states and 
nineteen foreign countries. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH SESSION 
BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1937 
Address 


DR. CHARLES J. SMITH, President 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


WHY NOT THE JEW? 


Not, why should the Gospel be preached 
to the Jew, but why should it not? The 
Lord Jesus is either Saviour of all—of Jew 
as well as Gentile—or He is not Saviour 
at all. 

SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
1503 E. Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


uipt GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Hangings and Emblems, Bible 
Markers, etc. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs, Cata- 
log and samples on request. De- 
Moulin Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th 
St., Greenville, Illinois. 
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of 
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R.GEISSLER.INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0% ST. NEWYORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


e) 
HEARING AIDS 


Small featherweight wearable in- 
struments and super-powerful table 
models with either air or bone con- 
duction. 

Write Dept C-1 for full details. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 
1770 BERTEAU AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Western Theological Seminary 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
United Lutheran Seminary in the Great 
Western Country. 

Three Years’ Course, Nine Months’ Sessions. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1937 
Catalog and Information on Request. Write 
H. F. Martin, Ph.D., D.D., President, or 
W. F. Rangeler, M.A., D.D., Dean 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Unien 
Station, Government Departments, 

MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


M.P. MOLLER 


Presents a Newly Designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal instrument for small churches, 
homes, etc. No special preparation re- 
quired. Priced low. Liberal terms. 


We build organs of every size, specially 
designed for a particular use. 

Moller organs are endorsed as the 
highest grade by leading organists 
everywhere. 

Catalogs, specifications and full particu- 
lars on request. 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 


Hagerstown = : Maryland 
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James. While automobiles continue to take 
their toll of life, sea tragedies are not so 
common with us inland people. 


The Rev. Allen C. Lambert, Sinking 
Valley, will be guest preacher at Trinity 
Church, Altoona, August 8, at 8.30 A. M. 


NEARLY READY 


WorK IS NEARING completion on the 
$40,000 building program of St. John’s 
Church, Martins Ferry, Ohio. Impelled by 
the crowded condition of the Sunday 
school, the congregation has undertaken 
a project which includes the erection of a 
church house and the re- 
modeling of the old Sunday 
school building. 

The new building consists of 
two stories and a basement, is 
of fireproof construction and 
so designed as to harmonize in 
style with the church build- 
ing, to which it is attached at 
the rear. It is finished in old- 
style brick. 

The main floor of the church 
house is occupied by an audi- 
torium with stage, the stage 
and anteroom to be used dur- 
ing Sunday school sessions by 
the primary and beginners’ de- 
partments. The second floor is 
devoted to separate class 
rooms and two large rooms 
for the meetings of church 
organizations. The basement is to be used 
for recreational purposes, with a kitchen 
and a large dining-recreation room. Ad- 
ditional classrooms are being provided in 
the old Sunday school building. Mr. Jesse 
E. Martsolf of New Brighton, Pa., is the 
architect. 

The new church house was dedicated 
May 30 by the pastor, the Rev. Paul W. O. 
Heist. Henry H. Bagger, D.D., president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, preached the ser- 
mon. The Rev. William S. Heist, father 
of the pastor, assisted in the service. 

The cornerstone was laid October 11, 
1936, the address being delivered by Theo- 
dore Buch, D.D., president of the German 
Conference, with the Rev. C. Frederick 
Frank, a former pastor, assisting in the 
service. 

When the alterations to the old building 
are completed, the congregation will be 
excellently equipped for carrying on its 
educational, administrative and social 
program. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. C. Worthington Lowe was in- 
stalled pastor of Grace Church, Winchester, 
Va., June 13 at the evening service. The 
Vesper Service was read by Mr. George 
W. Fritch, Jr., the scripture lesson by the 
Rev. George F. Daum. J. J. Scherer, Jr., 
D.D., president of the Synod of Virginia, 
delivered a stimulating sermon on the 
theme, “The Four Courts,” and William A. 
Wade, D.D., pastor of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Baltimore, delivered an 
inspiring sermon to the pastor. He gave a 
short history of Grace Church and her 
pastors and then preached a sermon of en- 
couragement and advice to the pastor. The 
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Service of Installation was read by Dr. 
Scherer, and the pastor pronounced the 
benediction. 


Approximately two hundred members of 
St. Mark’s Church, Canajoharie, N. Y., to- 
gether with local clergymen, gathered at 
that church Wednesday evening, June 9, 
to honor the Rev. Frank H. Shimer, who 
on June 1 began his sixth year as pastor 

‘in this congregation. With George C. Kim- 
merer as master of ceremonies, congrat- 
ulatory speeches were made by the Rev. 
Edward R. James of the Reformed Church, 
the Rev. Herman F. Vesper, pastor of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, the Rev. James 
R. Gazeley and the Rev. Edward J. O’Neil. 


STENT 


H HOUSE, MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 


A musical program was arranged by Philip 
N. Ferraro, organist of the Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross, Boston. Violin and vocal 
solos added to the enjoyment of the eve- 
ning. As an anniversary gift Mr. Shimer 
was given an increase in salary, part of 
which was presented to him in the form 
of a check. The presidents of the three 
women’s societies of the church had charge 
of refreshments which were served by the 
older girls of the Sunday school. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Trinity Lutheran 
Church has had its sad experiences, but. 
it has also had its more delightful years. 
They have enjoyed as members five years: 
of real progress since 1932. At the last. 
communion the attendance was more than. 
one hundred per cent improvement over 
the corresponding communion in 1932. 
Trinity Church has during the past five 
years been among the leaders of synod in. 
payment of benevolence and two years. 
paid in full with a slight additional amount. 
This is one of the few churches of the: 
synod to support Mulberry Home by tak- 
ing per-diems. Since March 1937, ninety- 
seven adult members have been received 
into membership. Trinity Church operates 
a thorough weekday school during the fall 
and winter months and a daily vacation 
Bible school during the summer. The total 
enrollment for the five vacation schools 
numbers 269. The school includes in its 
program regular courses in the liturgy and 
junior choir work. i 

During this time the church has been 
completely redecorated, both the basement 
and main floor. The exterior of the church 
is being renovated this summer, the brick 
work conditioned and the woodwork. 
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painted. The church reports a baptized 
membership of 356 and a confirmed mem- 
bership of 279. It supports a budget of ap- 
proximately $4,500 for current expenses 
per year and nearly $1,000 for apportioned 
and unapportioned benevolences. 


Bendersville, Pa. The Bendersville con- 
gregation of the Synod of West Pennsyl- 
vania, took another step in its improve- 
ment program under the leadership of the 
Rev. O. D. Coble, S.T.D., when the base- 
ment area of the church was converted 
into a beautiful room for religious educa- 
tion and social purposes. The auditorium 
can be curtained off into separate class 
rooms and is equipped with a stage readily 
adaptable for dramatic work. The church 
has been repainted. The total cost of im- 
provements approximates $3,000, of which 
$2,000 has been raised. 


Dallastown, Pa. The fiftieth anniversary 
of the separation of Christ Lutheran 
Church from the Reformed congregation 
and the fifth anniversary of the erection 
of the present church were celebrated 
with special services June 13. Addresses 
were made by Prof. Albert G. Schlegel of 
Red Lion to the Sunday school, and by the 
Rev. Dwight F. Putnam, president of the 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, at the morn- 
ing and- evening services in the church. 
The Rev. S. L. Hench is pastor of the con- 
gregation. 


Denver, Colo. The eleventh anniversary 
of the new St. Paul’s Church was cele- 
brated June 20. This fine edifice, one block 
north of the State Capitol and within 
walking distance of the leading hotels, has 
the privilege of ministering to hundreds 
of visitors every summer. The register 
showed that on a certain Sunday last 
August twenty-eight states were repre- 
sented by visitors in the audience. June 
13 marked the largest summer communion 
in the history of this church. The pastor, 
Dr. Elmer W. Harner, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the graduating class 
of the Colorado Woman’s College. 


East York, Pa. Advent Church is the 
only mission on the territory of the Synod 
of West Pennsylvania. A bequest of $493.70 
from the late W. J. Coffey of Memorial 
Lutheran Church, Shippensburg, Pa., was 
awarded to Advent for the building fund. 
This fund, aside from the bequest, has ac- 
cumlated $3,300 in twenty-one months 
and is expected to reach $4,000 by October 
1. The Rev. Ralph W. Lind has completed 
two years of work in this field, and in 
that time the Sunday school has increased 
sixty per cent and the congregation sixty- 
seven per cent. 


Mount Carmel, Pa. Grace Church, the 
Rev. Wilbur M. Allison pastor, was re- 
cently the recipient of several beautiful 
gifts from members of the congregation: 
215 Common Service Books were pre- 
sented by twenty members; three damask 
altar covers were presented by Miss 
Martha Kiefer in memory of her mother, 
Dorothea Louise Kiefer; Bible ribbons to 
match were presented by the children of 
Mrs. John Harbold in memory of their 
mother; and a fine set of Deagan Organ 
Chimes was presented by J. Grant Kehler, 
Esq., and wife. The gifts were consecrated 
with appropriate services by the pastor. 
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Rambusch 
Downlight 
Lantern, 
No. 8G-110 


in Chuvch Lighting 


Wherever conditions permit of the proper hanging height this. 
lantern may be used successfully to give a good downlight to the 
congregation. If you will send photographs and measurements 
of your church, Rambusch will prepare, without cost, a complete 
set of lighting recommendations with illustrations and prices. — 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Grafismen 


2West 45th St. 


~ 


New York City 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, PULPITS, LIGHTING 


RES, STAINED GLASS, WOODWORK, STATIONS AND 


Williamstown, Pa. New hymnals pur- 
chased for use in the Sunday school of 
Immanuel Church, the Rev. Hillis G. 
Berkey pastor, were dedicated on Father’s 
Day, June 20. One hundred of these “Par- 
ish School Hymnals” were ready for use 
at that time; others will be dedicated to 
some loved one at such time as any mem- 
bers of the congregation may desire. 


Winchester, Va. A special Flag Day 
Service held in Grace. Church June 13 
proved to be most impressive. During the 
service three beautiful flags were pre- 
sented to the congregation, and the pastor, 
the Rev. C. Worthington Lowe, accepted 
them on behalf of the congregation. A 
chime prelude by Mr. Marshall Snapp 
preceded the service. “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God” was sung as the processional. 
The opening Vesper Service was read by 
the Rev. George F. Daum, and the scrip- 
ture lesson by Mr. George W. Fritch, Jr. 

On behalf of the Boy and Girl Scouts 
of the city, the Rev. George W. Owen pre- 
sented an American Flag in appreciation 
of the privilege of meeting in the church 
building. Mr. Garland R. Quarles, super- 
intendent of schools, presented the Church 
Flag on behalf of Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
Harloe in loving memory of their son 
Edwin. The Virginia State Flag was pre- 
sented by a former governor of the state 
who is now senator, the Hon. Harry F. 
Byrd. 

Dr. Harry T. Domer, prominent Lu- 
theran layman of Washington, D. C., in- 
troduced Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, president 
of George Washington University, one of 
the nation’s outstanding educators. He de- 


METAL 


livered an inspiring address based on 
Galatians 5:1, “Stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 


Music by the Winchester String En- 
semble, a choir of forty voices, and organ 
solos by William G. Barnes added to the 
impressiveness of the service. 


An unusually large congregation was 
present, the auditorium being filled to 
capacity. In addition to the speakers men- 
tioned, the following outstanding men were 
in the procession: Senator T. Russell 
Cather of Virginia; Dr. C. R. Anderson, 
Mayor of Winchester; Admiral L. M. Nul- 
ton; the Rev. C. W. Caulkins. 


York, Pa. Grace Church, David S. Mar- 
tin, D.D., pastor, was rededicated Sunday 
morning, June 6. Dr. George M. Diffen- 
derfer of Carlisle, Pa., preached the ser- 
mon and the pastor conducted the service 
of rededication. The improvements con- 
sist of repainting and redecorating the in- 
terior of the church, refinishing furnish- 
ings and floors, partial re-equipment of 
and painting the basement, and repairing 
the roof. The cost of improvements was 
about $1,000, the full amount of which 
was raised in advance of beginning the 
work. 


REMOVED FROM CLERICAL ROLL 


By authority of the Executive Committee of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada, I 
herewith serve notice that the name of the Rev. 
S. W. Hirtle, who has left the Lutheran Church 
and entered the service of the Presbyterian 
Church, has been removed from the clerical 
roll of the Canada Synod. 

C. H. Little, Eng. Sec. 
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The Lutheran Leadership Course 


The Official Leadership Education Course of the United Lutheran 
Church in America 


This new series of Leadership Training texts is now completed. 
For full information send for our special PROSPECTUS. 
The First or More Elementary Series 
By O. FRED NOLDE and PAUL J. HOH 
Price, STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK, 25 cents; LEADER’S GUIDE, 10 cents. 


MY LIFE MY PUPILS 
A Study of the Church Worker and A Study of the Church Worker and 
His Personal Life His Group 
TREATING TREATING 


The Leader and the Pupil 
The Pupil in Worship 
The Pupil in Study 

The Pupil in Fellowship 
The Pupil in Service 


The Pattern of My Life 

The Power of My Influence 
The Course of My Development 
The Materials for My Growth 
The Progress of My Life 


MY BIBLE MY WORK MY PREPARATION 
A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Bible and His Work and His Preparation 
TREATING TREATING TREATING 
The Place of the Bible My Work through Past Ages General Preparation 
The Content of the Bible My Work Today Choosing the Aim 
The Truth of the Bible Finding My Own Work Selecting the Method 
The Study of the Bible Working with Others : Preparing the Materials 
The Use of the Bible Looking at the Work Ahead Constructing a Plan 


MY MATERIALS MY GROUP SESSIONS MY PROGRESS 
A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Materials . and His Group Sessions ; and His Progress — 
TREATING TREATING TREATING 


Preparation for the Group 


erating oe sles Work Session Self-Measurement 
orship Materials The Teacher in the Grou i iti 
Study Materials Session : pier cere 
Fellowship and Service Mate- The Pupil in the Group Session Ce eae 

rials Procedures in the Group Session (3 Chapters) 
Practical Problems Typical Learning Situations 


Training Schools and Summer Assemblies will do well to include these courses in their curriculum. 
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